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R. Cobden is educating himself for the Cabinet. After some 
twenty years of public life he has arrived at the conclusion 

that it is essential for England to maintain her supremacy at sea. In 
the address to his constituency at Rochdale, delivered on Thursday 
evening, he told them that “there had always been a sort of tacit 
understanding between the two countries that England should have 
a Navy about double that of France. If he had ever believed that 
France was creating a Navy equal to ours, he should have been a 
traitor to his Queen and country if he had not denounced it with all 
his might. Before France should have a Navy equal to ours, without 
reasons for having such, which she had not now, he would vote one 
hundred millions sterling for the defence of the country.” The 
nost belligerent of admirals could not have expressed a sentiment 
t thoroughly in accord with the feeling of all educated English- 
pen. Its utterance in a place like Rochdale—the only town yin 
Tagland which declined to take part in the volunteer movement— 
may, we hope, be taken as a proof that Mr. Cobden has abandoned 
the party who would have peace at any price short of the invasion 
a our coasts. If he has, he will be a most valuable addition to the 
mauk of our governing men. The want of the day is administrators, 
men who can combine efficiency with thrift, or reform the details of 
agreat department without asking a Select Committee to show them 
the way. There is probably not a non-professional man in England 
who would be of more use than Mr. Cobden in bringing our maritime 
budget, for instance, into something like reasonable bounds. When, 
asin this speech at Rochdale, he strikes straight at waste instead of 
denouncing outlay, he opens the path which, if he dare but enter it 
heartily, would lead him direct to power. It is the dread, not of 
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breaking every promise, and denying every right, she may éarn the 
proud privilege of being eaten the last? The policy of peace at all 
hazards Mr, Cobden has already surrendered. Let us hope he may 
yet see cause to abandon the policy of isolation also, and acknow- 
ledge frankly that he, like any other Englishman, means to remain 
not only free, but of some account in the world, able, if necessary, to 
protect the weak, or lend to the right an aid more appretiable than 
a speech. 





A great fire, which threatened at one time to destroy Southwark, 
has called attention once more to our means of arresting such a 
calamity. It seems clear that the existing machinery, useful to check 
a small outbreak, is wholly powerless against a fire which has once 
reached an extensive range. One cause of this seems tu be the 
small size of the engines employed, which pour too narrow a stream 
upon the flames, Another, we would suggest, is the total aasence of 
any machinery equal to the swift demolition of buildings it is neces- 
sary to destroy. A battering ram which could have crushed the walls 
of the bonded warehouse inwards, and so helped to smother the 
flames instead of increasing their fury by falling outwards, would 
have materially assisted the engines at the disposal of Mr. Braidwood. 
In the event also of fire attaining a range which rendered a clearance 
imperative, such a machine would tend greatly to reduce the time 
which would else be lost in successive explosions of powder, A 
machine of the kind cannot be wholly beyond the reach of science, 
Mr. Nasmyth’s steam hammer, striking horizontally, would make 
short work of any wall not built to resist the Armstrong gun. At 
all events, if the Insurance Societies, instead of remaining content 
with their averages, will call a few scientific men to their aid, they will 
speedily elicit something a little more effective than the existing 
squirts upon wheels. 

The event of the week in foreign politics is the death of the 
Sultan. He has been succeeded by his brother, said to be a strict 
Turk, but known to be a man of vigorous health, and not addicted 
to the vices which destroyed the unhappy Abdul Medjid. The new 
sovereign is the thirty-second of his House in the direct male line, 
an instance of tenacity wholly without a parallel in the Asiatic 
dynasties. Many of the princes of India trace back much further, 
one in particular having an historic pedigree of more than three 
thousand years, but it is a pedigree supplied by adoptions, and not 
successions by blood. The new Sultan ascended without an émeute— 
a fact unusual in the history of the State. 








reductions in outlay, but of reductions in strength, which makes tlie 
governing class so distrustful of the school Mr. Gladstone begins 
almost openly to command. ‘The men who distrust Louis Napoleon | 
are just as anxious for thrift as the men who believe in him. It is | 
tflective strength, not reckless expenditure, which the mass of Eng- | 
lishmen are agreed to demand, and thousands who would bear any | 
taxation rather than see our safety or even our honour imperiled, | 
still view with disgust the want of system which makes our ships 
cost three times as much as those of private builders, and our dock- 
yards nests of political corruption. 

Of course Mr. Cobden denies that France is attempting the rivalry, 
Which he admits would rouse even him to lavish expenditure. 
England, he says, in ten years, with all her advantages in cheap coal 
and cheap engines, had spent twice as much as France in increasing 
her navy. The statement is, possibly, true, though Mr. Cobden 
admits French estimates are not to be trusted; but what has it to do 
with comparative strength? A muddling financier may spend twice 
as much as a man of business, but that does not prove he has a 
double result for his money. We waste the treasure of which 
France is sparing, and it is ships, not accounts, by which the relative 
strength of navies will be measured in the day of trial. Mr. Cobden 
may be perfectly right in saying that Louis Napoleon never intended 
to invade England, though neither he nor any other man can fathom 
the purposes of a man whose strength now, as in 1848, lies in his 
silence. But is Mr. Cobden equally certain that Louis Napoleon 
does not intend to invade Belgium ?—or is he prepared to maintain 





that England ought to abandon allies because it is possible that by 


The recognition of the Kingdom of Italy is officially announced in 
the Mouiteur, and has been confirmed in Turin. The act is accom- 
panied by no concessions from the Italian side ; and M, Thouvenel, in 
informing the Catholic Powers of the recognition of the new king. 
dom, argues distinctly that Rome must be treated as a State, and not 
as a possession held in mortmain by the Church. Baron Ricasoli, in an- 
nouncing the fact to the Italian Parliament, employed the significant 
phrase “ the recognition involves no iasudé to the Kingdom of Italy.” 
He takes for his country the position of an ally but not a dependency 
of France, a far healthier attitude for both countries. The Pope, 
though feeble, is not dying. 


The American struggle has assumed no new phase, though the 
Confederates have been victors in the first skirmish by land. The 
latest papers, however, bring stories of compromise, which we men- 
tion only because we disbelieve them. Mr. Jefferson Davis, the 
story runs, will accept a reconstruction on the basis of the Crittenden 
compromise. The Northern papers are so furious at the idea, that it 
seems really to have been started ; but there is little fear of such a 
concession of principle. For the North, reconstruction on any 
slavery compromise would amount to submission, while the South 
is not likely to enter the Union till its strength has been fairly tried. 
At present all accounts point to a battle behind the Manassas Gap, 
the broad pass which divides Washington from Central Virginia. 


Parliament has done nothing of interest during the week beyond 
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debating the propriety of despatching reinforcements to Canada. It 
is alleged, and with jastice, that the time is ill suited to such a 
display. The Canadiams are loyal, and able to defend their own fron- 
tiers against any marauders who might take advantage of the exist- 
ing disorders to cross the borders. The force sent—three thousand 
men—is too large for a garrison in time of peace, and too small for 
defence if the Ministry expect a war. Above all, it is calculated to 
rouse the restless suspicion that England intends, at some day near 
at hand, to interfere in the struggle between North and South. 
the lesser polities the on!y noticeable event has been the creation of 
a new order of knighthood. It is called the Order of the Indian 
Star, and is reserved for the proconsuls and princes of the Indian 
empire. Sixteen knights have already been appointed, of whom 
eight are the heads of sovereign houses, wielding power of life and 
death, seven proconsuls, or generals, and one a woman, the Regent 
of Bhopal. 


Sraure.—A semi-official pamphlet has been issued by M. Dentu, 
styled “ Ne touchez pas au Pape.” The object of the writer is to 
rove that Rome cannot be made the capital of Italy, as the conflicts 
tween Pope and King would he incessant. “Does Victor Em- 
manuel,” says the writer, “‘believe himself strong enough, great 
enough, to assume the iron crown of the King of Italy in that city 
where the Caesars wore so proudly the golden crown of the empire of 
the world—in that city where no one wearing a diadem has dared to 
reside since it became the visible capital of the empire of Him who 
went up to Calvary with the crown of thorns? Charlemagne was 
crowned in Rome Emperor of the West, but he did not fix his abode 
there. The moment he received from the Pontiff the insignia of his 
wer, he departed from a city which the Papacy filled too much with 
Is power for him to make it the seat of his vast territories. Con- 
stantine, in the height of his splendour, dared not remain in the Eternal 
City from the moment of his conversion to Christianity, when he ac- 
ted as his spiritual head the successor of the Prince of the Apostles. 
The Iimperor elect of Germany, Charles V., might, when victorious 
over Clement VIT., have made Rome the capital of his States, and 
re-established the Empire of the West. He did not dare to do so, 
for he understood that there, where the Pope reigned, he could not be 
Emperor or King. Between the Pope and the King there would be 
rpetual conflicts of authority, incessant rivalries of influence,” 
Toston he argues, ought to be the capital, Rome being considered 
cm ameetiendl city with a municipal franchise, and defended by a 
Papal guard of honour. The objection that twenty-five millions of 
Italians are not disposed to abandon their capital does not appear to 
have occurred to the author. 
A Commission on the French budget for 1862, gives the following 
account of the revenue and expenditure of the country. 








EXPENSES. 

Debt and Consolidated Fund . . . £25,518,844 
Civil Charges : e ; 15,942,942 
Military and Naval Charges 21,676,254 
Collection of Revenue . P : 12,963,320 
Extraordinary Public Works. : 2,689,400 

£78,790,760 

REVENUE. 

Land Tax. ° nia - «+ £14,489,881 
Window Tax. ’ . ‘ " ‘ 1,785,396 
Licenses on Trades . . 3,201,848 
Tax on Citations . 36,800 
Stamps . ‘ 14,358,480 
Crown Lands . : ; : 737,616 
Fisheries and Forests ‘ i ‘ 1,676,440 
Customs Dues. ¥ - . ‘ 3,697,640 
Sugar Duties . ‘ ° ‘ ‘ 3,546,400 
Salt Tax a ° ° é ‘ " 1,610,080 
Spirits, Wines, &c. °. : : fs ; 8,060,000 
Miscellaneous’. : ° 2,048,640 
Navigation Dues. : g 177,640 
Small Customs Dues. P . 76,200 
Tobacco Monopoly . ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 8,936,000 
Gunpowder Monopoly . - ° ° 416,920 


Post-office - 4 . ‘ 2,519,040 


Making, with some small dues, a total of 78,962,801 and showing 
a surplus. The military expenditure is, however, underrated by 
more than three millions sterling, a fact admitted by the Government 
in the recent debate. 

A report has been read in the Senate in favour of an act to be 
passed for the preservation of small birds. It is stated that their 
destruction causes an increase of the insect tribe most injurious to 
agriculture. The wire worm, for example, consumed 160,000/. of 
corn in one department alone, aud the reduction of the yield in oil 
caused by insects is equal to 33.8 per cent. The report recom- 
mends that birds, not being birds of prey, should be protected by 
statute and only killed by fire-arms, while birds-nesting should be 
strictly prohibited. Rooks, though birds of prey, are to be specially 
cared for, and the reporter grows enthusiastic on the merits of the 
unappreciated owls. The report has been sent up to the Minister 
of Commerce. The only pomt it does not appear to settle is the 
question whether birds are really decreasing. 


| Coutras, to cost $24,000/.; from Niederbronn to the Metz 
In| Thionville, to cost 1,712,000/.; from Louviers to a junction with the 
| Rouen line, to cost 60,000/.; from Annondy to St. Rambert, to 


having been occupied with the budget and the owls, and 
Législatif with aie bills, thus analyzed : “tm 

A Bill has been presented to the Legislative Body authorizing th 
construction of 25 railways, of a total length of 823 miles, which 
are to cost 14,692,000/. They are: the Paris Girdle Railway on th 
left bank, to cost 880,0002.; from Chateaulin to Landernau, to a 
932,000/,; from Napoléon-Vendée to La Rochelle, to cost 700 000) . 
from Rochefort to Saintes, to cost 380,000/.; from Saintes to 


line at 





cost 280,000/.; from Dijon to Langres, to cost 472,000/.; from Cha. 
tillon-sur-Seine to Chaumont, to cost 442,000/.; from Chaumont to 
Toul, to cost 908,000/. ; from Bergerac to Libourne, to cost 600,000 . 
from St. Girons to the Toulouse line at Tarbes, to cost 200,000; 
from Grasse to the Toulon line at Nice, to cost 152,000/.; from Na. 
»oléon Vendée to Sables d’Olonne, to cost 268,000/.; from Nano. 
éon-Vendée to the Angers line at Niort, to cost 728,0002, ; from 
Napoléonville to St Brieux, to cost 662,000/.; from Auxerre to the 
Nevers line at Chagny by Clamecy, to cost 920,000/.; from Cler. 
mont to Montbrison, to cost. 158,000/. ; from Commentry to the S¢ 
Germain des Fossés line at Clermont, to cost 688,000/.; from Port 
Vendres to the Spanish frontier, to cost 440,000/.; from Dieuze to 
the Paris and Strasburg line near Rechicourt, to cost 140,0002. ; from 
Sainte-Marie-aux-Mines to Schelestadt, to cost 64,0007. ; and from 
Boulogne to Calais, to cost 60,0002. 


Staly—The French Government have officially recognized the 
Kingdom of Italy on the following terms. ‘They decline any respon. 
sibility in enterprises of a nature to disturb the peace of Europe, and 
declare that the French troops will continue to occupy Rome so} 
as the interests which caused their presence there shall not be pro. 
tected by sufficient guarantees. 

Baron Ricasoli in announcing the fact to the Chamber, spoke some. 
what vaguely “of liberty, progress, and humanity, which were hence. 
forward to be the common aims of civilized peoples,” in the style of 
French oratory under the Empire, but, interrogated by a member of 
the Left, he became definite, and replied: “There is at present no 
Ambassador of Italy at Paris, nor any French Ambassador at Ture, 
This part of our relations has not been settled, but will be so vey 
shortly. As regards Rome, I can assure you that the Government 
has no intention of allowing the question to rest. It is too im 
portant for the Government not to incessantly occupy themselves 
with it. The Chamber will, however, understand the gravity of the 
question, the difficulties of which must be overcome solely by way o 
negotiations with Napoleon, which are continually going on. I flatter 
myself that in time, the period of which [ certainly cannot fix, we 
shall arrive at such a result as will meet the best wishes of the 
nation. In the mean time I can assure you that the recognition of 
Italy does not involve any condition nor any insult to our natioml 
rights.” 

Meanwhile, pending the culmination of humanity, the Italian Par. 
liament has mobilized 143,000 National Guards, and has, moreover, 
decided that they shall be drawn from the ranks of the ratepayers, 
and not from the mass of the people. The Government is invested 
with discretionary power as to the proportion of the number it will 
call out at once. 

The Pope is said to be extremely ill, the doctors never quit him, 
and the Cardinals compel him to show himself too often. These 
statements, however, we have reason, from private information, to 
believe are slightly exaggerated. ‘'he Pope is sinking, but is not in 
the immediate danger the newspapers report. Like all men out of 
heart he looks far more illthan he is. The accounts from Naples are 
disheartening to a degree. ‘The bonds of society seem to be loosened, 
and the provinces swarm with organized bands of brigands. In one 
place it was necessary to shoot one hundred of them in order to 
restore order. M. Pounza di Martino shows firmness; but his police 
is too severe, and he trusts too much to a demoralizing system of 
espionage. ‘The remedy suggested for the existing anarchy is to 
organize the National Guard. ‘That plan is excellent, but the relentless 
exaction of the value of all property lost from the disturbed commune 
would be better still. ‘The inhabitants will defend themselves when 
attacked, and brigands are quite powerless against a hostile popula 
tion. ‘They cannot get food or information. 





Germany.—The Address of the Hungarian Diet to the Emperor has 
been passed by the House of Magnates without a division, only one 
member hinting he thought the terms a little too severe. It is quite 
certain that the Address will not be received; and the only dispute 
at Vienna is, whether the Government shall still temporize or resort 
at once to force. ‘The Minister of the Interior, it is said, is in favour 
of an appeal te the people of Hungary to send up representatives 
directly, but the Court circle rely on force. The taxes are still col- 
lected by bands cf soldiers, but the Emperor is exceedingly unwil- 
ling to resume a military occupation, which must destroy the last 
vestige of credit, and make every movement in Ltaly a serious 
danger to the empire. His Majesty has, however, sanctioned the pro- 
secution of five hundred town councillors of Pesth, on a charge ol 
high treason, for signing a circular animadverting on the levy of 
taxes by force. 

The Government of Prussia proposes that the coast of Germany 
sheuld be fortified, and that eight or ten screw steam gunboats should 
be built and well armed, to protect the cities on the coast from 
blockade by a Danish squadron. The States interested, with the 





Nothing of the slightest political interest has occurred, the Senate 





exception of Hanover, have consented; but the matter must be 
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Seema 
settled ' the viet, which has not yet decided on the command of the 
army. e  éerquestion has not, we fear, been greatly accelerated 
by the fr i tuat ‘he Government of Saxe Gothe has placed its army 
absolutely at the d° vosal of Prussia, extending Prussian military law 
throughout the Stat. C. --tant conflicts occur in Berlin between the 
police and the people. e latter are disgusted with the revelations of 
corruption made in the Patzkoi case, and refuse to obey orders ex- 
cept when accompanied by a display of foree. The question of 
jnvestiture is not yet settled; but the Ministry who recently sent in 
their resignation have demanded as the condition precedent of any 
arrangement, that Ministers shall be made responsible to Parliament. 


Rusis,—Disturbances in the provinces continue. At Rostoff, in 
the Government of Yarosloff, the peasants on the lands of the Prin- 
cess Gelatzin have been slaying one another. One party desired that 
the rent (obroc) should be calculated per head, or as a poll tax; the 
other that it should be by fires, or a hearth tax. Another difficulty is the 
system of recruiting for the army, which, it is stated, cannot be allowed 
to last as it is. The Russian territory is divided into two parts. ‘The 
first, composed of remote provinces, thinly populated, is not called 
upon to furnish recruits. ‘The second is composed of central and 
populous provinces, that are divided into two zones, which are alter- 
pately required to furnish the annual contingents. The rate of con- 
scription is five, sometimes seven recruits, for every one thousand in- 
habitants—that is to say, the lightest tax on men is just double what 
it is in France. The reason of this excessive rate is the mortality 
which occurs between the seizure of the conscript and his arrival at 
his regiment. The people consider service to be for life, and very few 
soldiers ever return. The men have no means of reaching their 
families, even if they had leave to do so. The length of service is 
twenty-five years in the line and twenty-two years in the guard. ‘The 
nobility and clergy are exempt. Burghers and freedmen may pur- 
chase substitutes, so that the whole burden of conscription falls 
upon the serfs. It is consequently proposed to adopt the Prussian 
system, which was this last year partially adopted in France for the 
first time. 


Garkry.—Abdul Medjid, thirty-first Sultan, expired in his palace on 
the 25th instant, and was succeeded by his brother, Abdul Aziz. 
Under the Ottoman law of suecession the eldest male of the House 
of Othman is the rightful heir of the Throne. The rule has been oc- 
¢asionally set aside in favour of some popular or powerful member of 
the House, but only once, we think in favour of a child. There has 
never been an instance in Turkey of a revolt intended to place on the 
Throne a scion of any other lineage. The cause of this tines in 
acountry of revolutions is the fixed belief of the Turks that the fate 
of the Mussulman creed is bound up with that of the descendants of 
Othman, and the destruction of collaterals has always sufficed to pre- 
serve the Sultan both from revolt and assassination. Another fixed 
belief, that death by order of the Khalif ensures heaven, secures an 
obedience to any command distinctly emanating from the Sultan 
which is unequalled in Europe. Abdul Aziz is little known; but he is 
aman of thirty, hale and active, with only one wife, and no tendency 
to drink, the curse of the high class Turks. His friends in Constan- 
tinople declare that he is a genuine Mussulman, with a dislike to 
European influence and some contempt for European reforms. His 
first act has been a proclamation promising to continue in the path 
of improvement, but he has not yet liad time to select new Ministers. 





Che Cape.—The estimates of the revenue for this Session are far 
below the expenditure. The British Government has demanded 
30,0002. towards the military expenditure, which it will not this year 
receive. 

Gndia,—The despatch from Sir Charles Wood forbidding Govern- 
ment to pass the new law rendering breach of agricultural contraets 
a penal offence, has caused great excitement in India. The bill, it 
will be remembered, was proposed by the Central Government and 
resisted by the Government of Bengal. ‘The bill is a bad one, for it 
makes a purely civil defaulter punishable by imprisonment, even when 
the money part of the contract is returned ; but the Government of 
India will scarcely endure a rebuff from its own subordinates. A 
large European Association has been formed to defend the interests 
of the settlers. 

Great feeling is expressed in India at the munificent assistance 
granted in England to the sufferers by the famine. The fund will be 
applird to the support of orphans left destitute by the calamity, a 
noble and permanent use of the subscriptions. About one hundred 
and twenty thousand persons are now employed on public works in 
the famine district, and the actual expenditure for relief will be 
about 250,0002. 

The following is the official statement of the waste land available 
in Bengal for European cultivation: “ Mymensing, not stated ; 
Garrow Hills, very large area; Cachar, thousands of miles of 
mountain and plain covered with forests: 24-Perguunals, two 
mehals; Barraset, 5289 acres; Sunderbunds, not ascertained ; 
Chittagong, space enough to accommodate any number of European 
settlers ; ‘Tipperah, 2500 acres ; Ramree, 3,152,000 acres ; Sandoway, 
1,200,000 acres; Chota Nagpore, 8000 acres; Kamroop, not ascer- 
tainable until surveyed; Nowgong, 179,560 acres; Sibsagur, 
1,205,609 acres; Luchimpore, 1,612,656 acres ; Goalparah, 1,471,728 
acres; Kassiah Hills, not stated; Baucoorah, 680 acres; Hooghly, 
139 acres; Bograh, an immense tract; Dinagepore, 25,361 _REreS 5 
Moorshedabat, 1189 acres; Rungpore, Chur lands.” In the Sunder- 








bunds about four thousand square miles are available for Sea-island 
cotton, which will grow there readily, and the Kassiah Hills occupy 
more cround than a great English county. 

Giuerira.—Intelligence from America this week seems to indicate 
a gradual subsidence of the feeling of bitter hostility towards Eng- 
land, so prevalent in the North. ‘The impression at Washington was 
that the attitude of the British Government was less friendly to the 
South than had been supposed, but we still hear of bluster to the 
effect that the conduct of England will never be forgotten by all 
loyal Americans, &c. 

The principal item of news from the seat of war, is the repulse of 
a strong body of Federal troops in an attempt to dislodge the rebels 
from an inhabited camp at a village called Great Bethel, nine miles 
from Hampton. ‘Two detachments of troops, one from Fort Monroe, 
and the other from Newport News Point, were to unite about four 
miles from the entrenchment, and proceed together to the attack. 
In the darkness of the morning, they mistook each other for enemies, 
and both fired. Several men of an Albany regiment were killed. 
Arrived at Great Bethel, things seem to have been even worse 
managed. The officer in command, General Pierce, seems to have 
lost all presence of mind, and allowed his men to remain inactive 
while exposed to a heavy fire from a masked battery for nearly an 
hour, <A retreat in order was at last effected. The affair had 
created much excitement and indignation in the North. An im- 
a engagement was expected in the neighbourhood of Harper’s 
‘erry, where both sides were concentrating their forces. 

The effect of the war on the Northern merchants was becoming 
very serious. A wholesale dealer in the Southern trade had failed to 
meet liabilities of 500,000 dollars, with estimated assets of 1,500,000 
dollars. The latter sum includes 750,000 dollars of repudiated 
Southern obligations, and also an item of 650,000 dollars of real 
property which is absolutely unsaleable. The Western merchants, 
also, were feeling the depreciation of Border State Stocks severely. 

The great question of the day in the North was what was to be 
done with the swarms of fugitive slaves who were daily arriving at 
Fort Monroe and elsewhere. It was said that at a Cabinet meeting 
it had been determined to give instructions to the Governor of Fort 
Monroe to admit no more within the fort. They cannot, however, be 
sent back to the South, as they would doubtless be employed, as 
before, against the Union; they cannot be imprisoned, as public 
feeling would forbid the step, and they must, therefore, be allowed 
to go free. 

Mr. Davis has been making speeches at Richmond, of little im- 
portance, but he is concentrating an army estimated at figures vary- 
ing from thirty thousand to sixty thousand men, behind the Manassas 
gap. Harper’s Ferry taken or evacuated, the struggle will be trans- 
ferred to this quarter. 

Perira.— Marquez, the agent of the Priest party, is marching on 
the capital, and the Government of Juarez seems too weak to resist 
him. It is believed that hie will signalize his entry by a massacre of 
Europeans. Mr. Matthews, the British Consul-General, has quitted 
the country, on promotion, amidst universal regret. 


dame. 
Monpay, June 2471. 
— Lonpon has been the scene of a great. fire—the greatest, it is said, 
since the couflagration of 1666. It broke out at 4.30 on Saturday 
afternoon in the eight or nine warehouses belonging to Messrs, 
Seovell, which stretch from Cotton’s wharf, on the southern side of 
the Thames, to Tooley-street. They were used as bonding warehouses, 
and were filled from floor to roof with immense stores of tea and 
silk, while the vaults were crammed with oil, tallow, cotton, hops, 
and grain, the whole of which were totally destroyed. To add to this 
very serious loss, the western range of Alderman Humphery’s ware- 
houses known as Hay’s wharf, four warehouses and a quay com- 
prising Chamberlain’s wharf, and many buildings in Tooley-street, 
were wholly or partially destroyed. The first alarm was given by 
the labourers of the wharf, who noticed smoke rising from the hemp 
stored on the first floor of the wharf, and endeavoured to quench the 
lire with buekets of water. ‘The smoke, however, drove them back, 
and the order was given to send for the engines. When the brigade 
arrived it was found that the fire had extended through iron doors, left 
open, to other warehouses, and by six o’clock the fire had burst out 
with awful fury. Meanwhile the vessels in the neighbourhood of the 
wharf had been hauled into the, stream, two powerful floating engines 
brought off the wharf, and a number of engines brought up on the 
land side, the whole acting under the command of Mr. Braidwood. 
The land engines in Tooley-sireet were, lowever, rendered useless for 
an hour by the inadequate supply of water. The water, moreover, 
from the first made no impression on the mass of flame, and by half- 
past seven one warehouse was gutted, and streams ol blazing tallow 
ran down from every outlet mto the river. Little explosions occulrr- 
ing at intervals were followed by a terrific shock, which blew down 
the frontage of the second warehouse, crushing Mr. Braidwood, the 
respected chief of the Fire Brigade, who, as usual, had assumed the 
comimand at the post of danger, beneath the ruins. He was killed 
instantly, his body having been subsequently found crushed almost 
to atoms. Explosion afier explosion followed, and by ten o'clock the 
fire had reached its height, and, says the reporter of the Zimes, ina 
description of almost uuequalied power, “never since the fire of 1666 
had such ascene been witnessed. ‘The whole south bank of the river 
{rom Londou-bridge to below the Custom-house seemed one stu- 
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pendous pile of fire, glowing at its core with an intensity that made 
it painful to look at, and casting a ruddy glare above on everything 
far and near. There was scarcely a breath of wind, but what little 
there was came from the river, gently turning the blinding mass of 
smoke and flame across Tooley-street to the London-bridge railway 
station. On it seemed to come, nearer and nearer, with a crackling 
roar that was terrible, with its millions of burning flakes filling the 
air as if the very atmosphere was on fire, and the great ranks of red 
flame flapping about their keen thin points with a dull noise, and 
leaping up high over the houses with bounds and spurts like foun- 
tains of fire. The heat in the station became very great, and the 
round-glass windows at the side could scarcely be touched. Timme- 
iately Goon the stetion and the fire was a large timber-yard, with 
some houses almost jutting into it. If these houses caught, the 
timber-yard and station were certain to follow; and the flames, thus 
spreading in two directions, might travel over all Southwark. Upon 
these houses, therefore, the firemen concentrated all their efforts, and 
from the tops of eminences and piles of timber poured streams of 
water on the walls and roofs. Gradually, however, in spite of all 
checks, the walls began to steam, as if the houses were boiling, and 
little ominous curls of smoke wound through the slate roofs. Then 
more smoke, and the water hissed and sputtered on the roofs, and a 
dull increasing glow shone from all the windows, as if there were 
lights inside each room, and the panes were filled-in with red glass. 
More hoses were turned upon the roofs and walls, but all in vain. 
The smoke came thicker from the roofs, the light shone brighter from 
the rows of windows, and as the wind moved in gentle puffs a flicker 
as of little gas jets came darting up between the slates, and ran 
quivering along like an illumination struggling with a high wind. At 
last the slates began to crack and crumble down, and the mass of 
flames poured out with a dull whirring noise, mounting high into the 
air. A few minutes of fierce tremendous blazing, during which 
the remaining slates crumbled and dropped noiselessly down, and 
all chance of saving the buildings was abandoned. For a time 
the roofs hold up, but at last, as if melting, they bend slowly, 
and disappear in an awful explosion of sparks. At about this 
time (eleven o’clock) the station seems doomed.” A slight change 
in the wind, however, saved it, and blew the flames towards 
the river, igniting two small vessels, which were destroyed. At 
twelve o’clock, as warehouse after warehouse caught, “the barrels 
of saltpetre and tar with which some were stored exploded, and came 
pouring forth in streams of liquid fire, which floated out upon the 
water in great sheets, and broke up at last into little islands of flame, 
which went drifting up the river. All the vigilance and activity of 
the Thames Police was necessary to beat and scatter these out as 
they floated through the bridge. But all these exertions would have 
been in vain to check the devastation which must have been caused 
by these floating masses if the remains of the ships burnt earlier in 
the evening had not acted as a kind of breakwater to their move- 
ments. The great mass, therefore, of this liquid fire gathered round 
the fragments of the hulls, and kept their charred ribs glowing.” A 
huge granary lower down the river, next took fire, wall after wall 
came crashing down, the flames caught Hay’s wharfs, and by morning 
buildings covering three acres of ground were reduced to heaps of 
ruins, while the fire continued to burn furiously in the vaults, which 
were stored with combustible materials, breaking out every now and 
then in fitful gusts, which threatened an extension of the calamity. 
The engines, however, though powerless as so many squirts on the 
central mass of flame,’kept the buildings around thoroughly cooled, 
and gave the fire, as it were, an edge beyond which it could not 
pass.——The central fire continued to burn up to the time of our 
ing to press, and there is little doubt the flames will continue to 
urst out at intervals through an entire week. The occurrence 
excited an intensity of interest rarely surpassed in the history of the 
metropolis. All Saturday night, Sunday, Sunday night and Monday 
the population thronged in to watch the spectacle, and at one time 
it was calculated a third of the population of London were within 
seeing distance of the spot. ‘The bridges were loaded, and the cheers 


of the people as a boat escaped, or a boatman performed some daring | are getting careless. Vaccination is now compulsory, but the 


feat, added to the excitement of the scene. Shops were kept open 
all night, and a regular fair was — in the neighbourhood, but no 
disorder occurred. The police, from a very early hour, got posses- 


re 
the bursting of a great artery near the heart. He died suddenly 
having entertained a party of friends the previous evening, and retired 
to rest in his usual vigorous health. He was found dead in the 
morning by his butler, sitting on a chair with blood oozing from his 
mouth. The deceased peer was born at Cupar, the son of the 
minister of that town, and at ten years of age was entered at §& 
Andrews, intending himself for the Church. He soon, however. 
discovered that he had mistaken his vocation, and on leaving st 
Andrews proceeded direct to London, where he entered for the bar, 
maintaining himself the while as theatrical reporter to the Morning 
Chronicle. In 1806 he was called to the bar, and commenced practice 
on the Oxford Circuit, on which he continued till raised to the higher 
honours of his profession. In 1827 he received his silk gown, and 
in 1830 was elected for Stafford. The Reform Ministry made him, ip 
1832, Solicitor-General, and Attorney-General two years after, an officg 
which he distinguished by several legal reforms, especially by limit. 
ing the power of arrest for debt, by the defence of the House of 
Commons in the case of Hansard v. Stockdale, and by the celebrated 
defence of Lord Melbourne in the action for damages brought } 
Mr. Norton. During his tenure of the office he was twice a 
over, and the Crown in compensation raised his wife to the Peerage 
by the title of Baroness Stratheden, and Lord Plunkett, the Irish 
Chancellor, was compelled in spite of his unwillingness to resign, 
Lord Campbell held this office one day, when the Ministry going out, 
he resigned with a claim to pension, which he gave up, and lived for 
the next five years in comparative retirement. The retirement took 
place in June 1841, and he devoted his enforced leisure to the Lives 
of the Chancellors, a work full of spirit and ability, but inaccurate, 
carelessly written, and not free from a tinge of malice. In 1846 he 
accepted with reluctance the Chancellorship of the Duchy of Lan. 
caster, but in 1860 Lord Denman was coerced, like Lord Plunkett, 
into retiring, and Lord Campbell became Chief Justice of the Queen’s 
Bench. It was in this office that he tried Palmer for poisoning his 
sporting associate, and secured his conviction by a charge which over. 
rode many contemptible quibbles, but was perhaps biassed against 
the prisoner. He also heard the libel case brought by Dr. Achilli, 
in which the failing of his character, the disposition to court popu- 
larity, came strongly out. His proceedings all through seemed die. 
tated by the anti-Catholic prejudice natural to a Scotchman, and 
helped to secure the verdict against Dr. Newman. In 1859 he was 
raised to the woolsack, and discharged his new duties as he had dis. 
charged all others with meritorious efficiency. In private life Lord 
Campbell was genial, but he secured few friends, and was careless of 
adding to their number. He left a fortune of 200,000/., and the re 
utation of an able, upright, but somewhat self-seeking Scotchman, 
Lis son succeeds to his title, which is however lost in the older one 
of Stratheden. 

— Mr. Joseph M‘Grigor, solicitor, of Melbourne, was charged with 
assaulting Sir Raymond Jervis, in the hall of the Union Club. Mr. 
M‘Grigor suspected the plaintiff of intriguing with his wife, and 
accordingly sought him, and struck him several times with a cane. 
Sir Raymond denied the accusation, but admitted in evidence that 
he had taken the lady, as an old friend of the family, to lodgings in 
the house in which he himself resided, aud given her such things as 
might be useful to her in her journey to her friends in Australia. 
The counsel for Mr. M‘Grigor accordingly refused to withdraw the 
imputations, and the Bow-street magistrate, Mr. Corrie, sent the 
case to the Sessions. 

— Mr. Simon has reported to the Privy Council some remarkable 
facts on the maintenance of small-pox. Wherever vaccination is 
neglected small-pox revives, and it is very much neglected. In 
London ten per cent. of the children who attend school are not 
vaccinated, and in Islington alone four thousand persons are sup- 
posed to remain without the protection. In some country districts 
only forty thousand vaccinations were reported to eighty thousand 
births ; and in some places a fifth of the children were unvaccinated, 
In such places the disease is sure to return shortly as an epidemic, 
but its ravages are so much less dreadful than formerly that —_ 
aw is 
not an easy one to apply outside the large towns. 
— A fatal accident occurred on the North Staffordshire line on 
Friday evening. The train ran off the line, and got down an 


sion of the roads wagers bay the scene of destruction, and the people | embankment about thirty-six feet deep. The engine buried the 
1 


were sobered by the visible grandeur of the calamity. The loss of 
property is estimated at a million and a half, and actually affected 


driver John Smith, and John Tamms the stoker, and they were 
scalded to death by the steam. The guard was crushed, and died in 


the funds, which fell under the expectation of heavy sales by the | afew minutes. Evidence has subsequently been given to show that 
great insurance offices. Some of them are severe losers, but they | the line was in a shocking state, the vy He being rotten for many 
are strong, and the shares in the heaviest loser of all, the Phoenix | yards, and the pegs loose and scattered about. One witness picked 


office, did not recede. Even the pecuniary loss was, however, for the 


up five. Of course, under such circumstances, the rails got ioose, 


time forgotten in the almost national regret at the loss of Mr. Braid- | and an accident became almost inevitable. 


wood, whose presence at all great fires, his skill and courage, which 


— A riot, which might have been serious, has occurred at Monaghan. 


illustrated a naturally grand character, had made him known to all | A bitter feeling, it appears, for some time existed between the militia 
classes of the population. We have, unfortunately, no space to de- | and the police, owing to frequent arrests of the men for drunkenness. 
scribe the thousand incidents connected with the occurrence, but we | On Tuesday, the 18th inst., the militia, who had attended the con- 
may remark that as usual no danger could keep back either the fire- | secration of a Roman Catholic chapel, hooted the inspector of police. 


men or the population, The firemen had repeatedly to be ordered | } 


No serious disturbance, however, occurred ; but on ‘hursday evening 


back from dangerous places, while the boatmen risked their lives | about one hundred militiamen commenced an attack on the police 


by approaching too near to the flames in order to rescue each other, 


barracks, broke into the yard, smashed all the windows, and only 


to see the sight, or to we up the floating tallow. The latter was | desisted when the head constable threatened to fire. So threatening 


appropriated by the cart 


oad, the populace entertaining the universal | was the aspect of the soldiers that it was found necessary to bring in 


idea that a man has a right to anything which he risks his life to | reinforcements of police, with two companies of regular soldiers, 

save. Most of it, however, was restored to the owners on a ma-|and disarm the militia regiment. Seventeen of the men have been 

gistrate’s order, and no disposition was manifested, as sometimes | arrested. It is a defect of the English military system that outrages 
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occurs, to steal anything except the floating tallow. of this sort are usually too lightly punished. 
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— Lord Campbell, Lord-Chancellor, died on Sunday morning from 





regiment is no real penalty, and the officers always, escape. It is 
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the non-commissioned officers who are first to blame. If they 
ad their duty, and the first soldier who forcibly interrupted them 
were transported for life, rioting would speedily be at an end. 
Tvuespay, June 25TH. 
_ Sir John Villiers say Bart., Member for Westminster, was 
ht before Mr. Corrie, the setting magistrate at Marlborough- 
; charged with indecently exposing his person. Sir John Shelley 
ot St. James’-street, and the prosecutor is a Mr. Stafford, who 
~ ings in the opposite house. Mrs. Stafford rm that on 
the eer she was looking out of her window, watching the ladies 
to the Drawing-room, when she saw Sir John Shelley, dressed in 
ener and a white dressing-gown, come to the open drawing-room 
yindow and expose his person. The action could be seen from the 
t, Miss Griffiths, a cousin of Mrs. Stafford, confirmed this evi- 
ence, adding that though Sir J. Shelley “had drawers on, his legs 
yere bare,” and that he repeated his conduct frequently between two 
four.—On the following day, Maria Hurley, nurse to Mrs. Train, 
that she saw Sir J. Shelley repeatedly perform the act com- 
plained of, as did Ellen Smith, house-maid to Mrs. Stafford, who 
sdded that she had seen the accused do it months before. On Sir 
John Shelley’s side, it was contended that the case was trumped up 
ip punish him for having opposed Mr. ‘Train. J. Muttick, a boy in 
his service, deposed that he had repeatedly gone into the room at the 
tine specified, and seen him always in dressing-gown and plaid 
rs, The window could not have been opened as there was a 
table in front. This testimony as to the dress was confirmed by 
gotber servant, and Mrs. E. Gibson, who also saw Sir John Shelley, 
gw nothing particular in his appearance. Sir W. Stirling, who 
d the house at 2 o’clock, and saluted Sir J. Shelley, saw nothing 
jcular in his conduct. Mr. Corrie here stopped the case, remark- 
ing that it was incredible any man should have acted in such a manner 
aa street full of soldiers, police and people. “In justice to the 
witnesses he must say that their evidence was given very properly, 
hat that it was all an illusion, Sir John left the court unstained im 
character.” The decision gave great satisfaction in court, and out- 
side the witnesses for the prosecution were hooted by the spectators. 
The affair is nevertheless unsatisfactorily explained. Either the 
yitnesses did see what they said they saw, or they did not. If they 
dd how can Sir J. Shelley be unstained in character, if they did not 
how can their evidence be pronounced very proper? All who heard 
the case and saw the witnesses, like the magistrate, seem to have 
believed the charge unfounded, but in that case what was the 
curacter of the evidence for the prosecution? It is possible that 
gme of the witnesses may have been deceived by an accidental ex- 
, but one at all events testified to acts extending over a long 
jod. Sir John Shelley in justice to himself ought not to suffer 
the affair to rest. 

— The Lords Justices ordered this day that Messrs. Day and Co. 
must deliver up all Kossuth notes in their possession and the plates 
from which they were struck to Messrs. Vreshfield, to be burned 
vithin fourteen days, and made the injunction against printing more 
of such notes perpetual. ; 

— The master builders, at a meeting held on the 25th instant, unani- 
nously resolved to adopt the system of payment by the hour. The 
uasons, on their side, have proposed to the masters to refer the 
uestion to the Council of Architects, if both sides will agree to be 
found by the decision. ‘They offer, besides, to afford all the informa- 
tion necessary to enable the council to arrive at a decision. 

—The inquest on the body of Edward Norton, private in the Fusilier 
Guards, who died of sunstroke on the march from Kingston to Guild- 
ford, terminated in a verdict of ‘ Died from natural causes.” The 
men, it will be remembered, were marched eighteen miles in full 
wiform, and with accoutrements weighing forty-eight pounds, under 
ablazing sun. ‘The march was as “bad as an Indian march.” A 
litle water poured sharply over the man’s head when he first felt 
giddy would in five minutes have restored him to the possession of 
al his strength. 

—The Council of the Royal Horticultural Society have requested 
the amateur bands of the police force to play in the garden, South 
Kensington, on the 29th instant. The performers are all amateurs, 
ad have only such time for practising as they can spare from their 
regular hours of duty. ; 

— A suicide has occurred at Diss which reveals a new feature in our 
ticket-of-leave system. A man named Sheldrake, a ticket-of-leave 
nan, inthe employ of Mr. Ringer, a Quaker of that place, attempted 
to take liberties with a girl named Susan Garrod, which she resisted. 
Initated either by this or by the recollection of a former quarrel 
vith the same girl, Sheldrake went out, took his master’s gun, and 
fred at her head. The girl was only wounded, but Sheldrake 
thought she was dead, and hid himself in a ditch. Next day he was 
tiscovered, but as the constables rushed forward to arrest him, he 
nised the gun to his mouth and blew out his brains. At the inquest 
the father deposed that Mr. Ringer gave his son only 6s. a week, on 
Fhich to support himself, his wife, and two children. Obviously Mr. 
Ringer availed himself of the fact of the man’s conviction to keep his 
vages down to starvation point, one of the reasons among many 
which impel this class to enter again on a course of crime. 

— On the 25th instant the Duke of Athol iaid the first stone of a 
tational monument to William Wallace. It is to consist of a Scottish 

mial tower, erected on the highest point of the Abbey Craig, 
dout two miles from Stirling, and is to be at least two hundred feet 
high and twenty-six feet square. The tower is to be filled with halls 
tended to contain local antiquities, and surmounted by a coronal 
top, or imperial open crown, fifty feet high, and built of pureewhite 
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sandstone. The cost of the building will be 7000/., of which 55007. 
have been collected. ‘The idea seems an original one, and is prefer- 
able in all respects to the obelisks, statues and other memorials 
Englishmen are accustomed to erect. There must, however, be some 
mistake as to the price, unless the masons work for love of Wallace. 

The Gazette contains an order from her Majesty creating a new 
order of knighthood : 

“INDIA OFFICE, June, 25. 

“ The Queen being desirous of affording to the princes, chiefs, and people of the 
Indian empire a public and signal testimony of her regard, by the institution of 
an order ot knighthood, whereby her resolution to take upon herself the govern- 
ment of the territories in India may be commemorated, and by which her 
Majesty may be enabled to reward conspicuous merit and loyalty, has been 
graciously pleased, by letters patent under the Great Seal of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland, to institute, erect, constitute, and creaté an order 
of knighthood, to be known by, and have for ever hereafter, the name, style, and 
designation of ‘The Most Exalted Order of the Star of India.’ 

“ And to ordain, direct, and appoint that the said order shall consist of the 
Sovereign, a grand master, and twenty-five knights, together with such extra 
and honorary knights as her Majesty, her heirs, and successors shall from time 
to time appoint. 

“ And to ordain, direct, and appoint that her Majesty, her heirs, and succes- 
sors, kings and queens regnant of the said United Kingdom, shall be sovereigns 
of the said most exalted Order. 

“ And that the Viceroy and Governor-General of India for the time being shall 
be grand master of the said order, and that he shall, in virtue thereof, be the 
first and principal knight of the order. 

“ And that the said most exalted Order shall be governed by statutes and 
ordinances, to be from time to time made and ordained by her Majesty, her heirs, 
and successors, sovereigns of the said Order. 

“ And to ordain and direct that it shall be competent for the Sovereign of the 
said Order to confer the dignity of a ae of the order upon such native princes 
and chiefs of India as shall have entitled themselves to her Majesty’s favour, 
and upon such of her Majesty's British subjects as have, by important and loyal 
services rendered by them to the Indian empire, merited her Majesty's favour. 

“ The Queen has been further pleased to ordain, constitute, and appoint the 
Right Hon. Charles John, Earl Canaing, Knight Grand Cross of the Most Hon. 
ourable Order of the Bath, and her Majesty's Viceroy and Governor-General of 
India, to be the first Grand Master of the said Most Exalted Order of the Star of 
India ; and to nominate and appoint his Highness Nizam-ool-Molk, Nuwab Tuyinat 
Ali Khan, Nizam of Hydrabad ; General the Viscount Gough, K.P., G.C.B., some 
time Commander. in-Chief of her Majesty's forces in the East Indies; his Highness 
Jyajee Rao Sindhia, Maharaja of Gwalior; the Lord Harris, sometime Governor 
of the Presidency of Madras; his Highness Maharaja Duleep Singh; General the 
Lord Clyde, G C.B., lately Commander-in-Chief of her Majesty’s forces in the 
East Indies ; his Highness Runbeer Singh, Maharajah of Cashmere; Sir Geo 
Russell Clerk, K.C.B , Governor of the Presidency of Bombay; his Highness 
Tookvojee Rao Holkar, Maharajah of Indore; his Highness Maharaja Khunde 
Rao, Guicowar of Baroda; the hight Hon. Sir John Laird Mair Lawrence, Bart., 
G.C.B., lately Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab; his Highness Nurendar Singh‘ 
Maharajah of Putiala; Lieutenant-General Sir James Outram, Bart., G.C.B., 
lately member of the council of the Governor General of India; her Highness 
Nuwab Sekunder, Begum of Bhopal; General Sir —— Henry Rose, G.C.B., 
Commander-in-Chief of her Majesty's forces in the East Indies; and his Highness 
Yoosuf Ali Khan, Nuwab of Rampore—to be Knights of the said Most Exalted 


Order of the Star of India, 

“* The Queen, in order to mark the high sense and esteem in which her Majesty 
holds the said Order, and to give an additional proof of her affectionate regard 
for his Royal Highness the Prince Consort and his Royal Highness Albert Edward, 
Prince of Wales, has been pleased to nominate and appoint their royal highnesses 
to be Extra Knights of the said Most Exalted Order of the Star of India.” 


Tuurspay, June 277TH. 


— The police are inclined to believe that they have captured one of 
the perpetrators of the Kingswood murder, He is a German named 
Franz, from Konigstein, and he has admitted that he went with his 
companion, a German bone-turner, named Krohn, to beg of Made- 
moiselle Tietjens. He has been identified by several persons as one 
of the strangers who were noticed in Kingswood on the day of the 
murder. His companion, who calls himself Macdonald, and speaks 
good English, has absconded, frightened apparently by the report of 
the evidence taken at the inquest. He was last seen at the Com- 
mercial Lodging-house, Whitechapel. 

— Lord Chief Justice Cockburn has given judgment in the Wake- 
field bribery case. ‘The defendant, Mr. J. B. Charlesworth, it will 
be remembered, was tried at the York Assizes for bribery, when a 
witness, Mr. Fernandez, refused the questions put to him, was 
fined 500/. and committed for contempt. ‘The case was stopped by 
his conduct, and the judge, instead of allowing the defendant te be 
acquitted, discharged the jury. Defendant now contended that the 
judge had exceeded his powers. The Chief Justice, however, with 
three other judges, held that he had not, and that Mr. Charlesworth 
was liable to be retried, he having been neither acquitted nor con- 
vieted. He might, however, have an equitable claim to a pardon. 

— Two men, William France and William Turfey, have been 
brought before the Southwark police magistrate on a charge of ma- 
nufacturing base coin. The case was very clearly are but it 
seems that France has been in the habit of attending Mint prosecu- 
tions at the Old Bailey, in order, as he said, “to pitk up new 
wrinkles.” He was, with his confederate, committed for trial. 

— A woman, named Jane Palethorpe, residing at 15, Northampton. 
street, near the Old St. Penanioaeed has poisoned her three chil- 
dren and attempted to kill herself. She is a slopworker, unable to 
earn more than five shillings a week, on which to support herself 
and three children, all under six. Unable to endure the misery in 
which she lived, she purchased some laudanum, and administered it 
to herself and the three babes. Fortunately, the laudanum sold to 
the poor is usually of about one-third its nominal strength, and the 
dose was insufficient. Only the youngest child died, but the mother 
has, of course, been placed in custody. She seems to have been 
scarcely sane when de committed the act, her mind having been 
depressed by news received on the morning of the murder that her 
husband had gone to America wit another woman, 
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Frivpay, June 28ru. 
— Mr. Cobden addressed his constituents at Rochdale on Wed- 
nesday night, and his speech was reported by magnetic telegraph. 
He avowed his firm confidence in the French treaty, and then di- 
verged to general politics. “He repudiated the idea that France 
was contemplating an attack upon England, and they ought to pause 
before they believed the assertions of not over-wise admirals on that 
subject. He was glad to say that Rochdale was the only town in 
England that in public meeting assembled bad refused to establish a 
volunteer corps. He was in France at the time, and he believed 
from what he there saw that the people of Rochdale were quite 
right. He had been led to form this opinion from what he personally 
knew of the feeling of France ran England. (Applause.) He 
firmly believed that when the volunteer rage was going on in Eng- 
land as now, the French nation never contemplated mvading this 
country. As to the naval armament of the two nations, he made 
an estimate that spring, and including the ten years preceding 1858 
this country had, despite all the outcry of the people of England as to 
the navy of France, spent half as much more than that country did. 
There had always been a sort of tacit understanding between the two 
countries that England should have a navyabout double that of France. 
The fact was, that while England had spent on her navy half as much 
again as France, she had had an advantage over that country of 20 
per cent. She could build her engines at 30 per cent. less, while her 
coals and stores each cost her 20 per cent. less. What was the reason 
of all this expenditure, then? Why it was through the invasion 
ic and the admirable mismanagement of the Admiralty. His 
Friend Lord C. Paget, when speaking in Parliament in the spring of 
1859 on the mismanagement of the Admiralty (Lord C. Paget being 
then out of office, they must remember), stated that he had gone very 
carefully through the expenditure of the Admiralty during the pre- 
ceding ten years, and he had discovered that 5,000,000/. sterling had 
been spent in that period on ships of war which were unaccounted 
for. Bee neither he nor Lord C. Paget meant to say that the 
Admiralty had absolutely pocketed the money —they were too 
honest to do such a thing as that — but that they ‘were un- 
able to keep clear accounts, and had spent that sum in making 
things which were positively useless. ‘The idea which had been 
palmed off upon the public, that the French were building ves- 
sels to invade this country, was ridiculous, and he ventured, 
upon his conscience, to assert that no greater delusion than 
that had been palmed upon a people since the days of Titus Oates. 
Mr. Cobden then alluded to the mismanagement of the Board of 
Publie Works, and quoted a speech delivered by Mr. Gladstone on 
the management of the British Museum, in support of his denounce- 
ment of the management of that board. During the time he was 
negotiating the treaty with France, the Rifle movement in this country 
was being carried on with the greatest vigour. ‘The speeches de- 
livered at some of those meetings were of the most irritating kind. 
At one of them a Somersetshire farmer, on being asked, supposing 
the French were to invade England what he would charge them for 
his corn, replied it would only be bought by them at the price 
of their blood. He did not believe—and he had as good an op- 
portunity of judging as any man—that the French nation ever con- 
templated invading this country. If he had ever believed it—ifhe had 
seen that France was creating a navy equal to ours—he should have 
been a traitor to his Queen and country if he had not denounced it 
with all his might. Before France should have a navy equal to ours, 
without reasons for having such, which she had not now, he would 
vote one hundred millions sterling for the defence of our country. 
After giving the statistics of the men and boys in each navy, and 
other facts connected therewith, the hon. gentleman went on to 
speak of what he called the most lamentable, the most deplorable 
civil strife which was now going on in America. He hoped our Go- 
vernment would not interfere, and he depreeated our having sent 
three thousand troops to Canada, since there was no prospect of an 
attack being made upon it by Americans, and since the act might 
engender ill-feeling in the breasts of the Americans towards us. 
— The leading electors of Wolverhampton have agreed to nominate 
Mr. Weguelin to the seat left vacant by the elevation of Sir R. 
Bethell to the peerage. 


Debates and Proceedings in Parliament. 


Hovust or Lorps, Monday, June 24.—Adjournment of the House in consequence 
of the Death of Lord Campbell. 

, June 25.—Royal Naval Reserve; Duke of Somerset's Settlement. 
Thursday, June 27.—The Turner Pictures—Paintings in the Peers’ Robing Room. 
Friday, June 28.—Accession of Abdul Aziz —French Occupation of Northern Savoy. 
Houst or Commons, Monday June 24.—Derryveagh Evictions; Mr. Scully's Mo- 

tion—Canadian Reinforcements ; Lord Palimerston's Statement—-Committee of Sup- 
ply; Civil Service Estimates. 

Tuesday, June 25.—Forced Labour for Suez Canal; Mr. Griffith's Question and 
Lord John Russell’s Answer—London Coal and Wine Dues Continuance Bill; Mr. 
Ayrton’s Instructions to the Committee—The Enfield Rifle; Mr. Vivian's Motion— 
Committee of Supply; Army Estimates. 

Wednesday, June 26.—Masters and Operatives Bill; second reading negatived— 
Labourers’ Cottages Bill passed through Committee—Jersey Court Bill withdrewn— 
Votes for Disqualified Candidates Bill; debate adjourned. 

Thursday, June 27.—Blockade of Granadian Ports ; Lord John Russell's State- 
ment—East India Council Bill, East India Civil Service Bill, and Rast India High 
Court of Judicature Bill, passed through Committee—Courts of Justice Building bill 
read a third time and passed. 

Friday, June 28.—Morning Sitting, Irremovable Poor Bill in Committee—FEvening 
Sitting—Garibaldi Society for the Unity of Italy; Mr. B. Cochrane’s Motion with- 
drawn. 

Monpay, June 24tu. 
House of Lords. 
Deatu or Lorp Campset..—Karl GranviLee rose, in a very full 
House, to move that their Lordships should adjourn for that day, as a 


tion both of his personal qualitie i iti 

Lordships’ * mesg The } ae cao howe ee as Speaker of their 
; $ no precedent, there 

precedent for the motion ; but he was convinced that it would. —_ 

with their Lordships’ unanimous assent. Weet 

The motion was seconded by Lord Brovenam, who on behalf 
profession bore testimony to the learning, experience, and ind of the 
the noble and learned Lord. , uslty of 

After a few words to the same effect from Lord Sr. Leon 
motion was agreed to. “ARDS, the 

. x u House % C ar 

HE Kenstncton Museum.—Lor . 
asked the Vice-President of the F, weer of Council oe ordshire 
, wey ples: u Edueatic 
whether the schools and residences at the Kensington Musey 
to be erected after the design of Captain Fowke; and whethe ¥~ 
commencement of that style of ornamental architecture would = 
necessitate its adoption throughout. all the buildings, mm 

Mr. Lowe said that Captain Fowke’s plan would be ado ted, b 
that it would not determine the style of the rest of the buildings ’ “ 

Locomotives oN Pusiic Roaps.—Mr. Grirrita (Devizes) called 
the attention of the Home Secretary to the late accident oy he 
Hampstead-road, caused by the horses of an omnibus taking fright 
a locomotive steam-road-carriage ; and asked whether he was of : 
nion that such locomotives could safely run on public roads, taal 
_ Sir G. C. Lewis said that the newspaper accounts of the acgid t 
in question were substantially correct, but that in the present state of 
the law the only remedy, except a civil action brought by the suf 
ferers from accidents, was by an indictment for a nuisance, J 

Exrorration or Sart To France.—Sir J. Pakineron (Wo 
tershire) asked the President of the Board of Trade whei} ys 
ohana ‘ : \ = er ay 
arrangement had been made with the Government of France for the 
admission of British salt into that country. 

Mr. Mitner Grason replied that no arrangement had yet been 
made, but that the French Government were conducting an inquiry 
into the question as affecting their internal dues, which there was 
reason to believe would be followed by a reduction of the duty, 

Tue Case or Mr. Harmer.—Sir G. C, Lewis stated that in om. 
sequence of a communication which he had received from Mr. Amo) 
he felt it due to him to say that though it was true that. the polige 
were unwilling to bring the second information against Mr. Harmer 
he was not at the time aware of that reluctance. ? 

Tue DerryveaGu Evicrions.—This subject was brought before the 
House in the form of a motion made by Mr, Scutty (Cork) for ay 
address to the Crown, praying for an inquiry to be held as to the 
fitness of Mr. Adair, the landlord in the case, to remain on the Com. 
mission of the Peace. After asserting the power of the House to 
address her Majesty on such a subject, the honourable member stated 
that on the 8th, Oth, and 10th of April twenty-eight houses on the 
property of Mr. Adair were, by his direction, unroofed or levelled, 
and forty-seven families, consisting of two hundred and forty-four 
persons, were evicted. Mr. Adair had brought serious charges 
against the inhabitants of the district in justification of his conduet, 
aud had represented himself as the victim of a regular system of 
Ribbon terrorism and outrages. He challenged him to prove any one 
of those charges, or to bring any of the outrages he complained of 
home to any one connected with the Derryveagh property, and denied 
that any trace of Ribbonism existed in Derryveagh. He then went at 
length mto the nature of the fee farm rents purchased by Mr. Adair 
in the Eneumbered Estates Court, the right of sporting over which 
had been the cause of disputes which had led to the eviction in ques- 
tion. What Mr. Adair had complained of as an attack on himself by 
armed men whom he recognized as inhabitants, was, in fact, a re- 
sistance by several of tie tenants to Mr. Adair’s claim to the nght of 
sporting under the fee-farm rent. As to the murder of Mr. Murray, 
the steward, he contended there was no ground whatever for laying t 
to the charge of the tenants. Mr. Adair’s charge as to the malicious 
destruction of his sheep had also fallen to the ground. As a landlord 
himself, he felt it his duty to afford Mr. Adair an opportunity of 
clearing himself. The honourable member concluded by moving a 
formal resolution. 

Mr. Hennessey (King’s County) seconded the motion on the 
ground that in taking the law into his own hands, Mr. Adair had, 
ipso facto, accused the Executive of neglect, and that such an accu 
tion ought to be met by inquiry. Lrimd facie, a great inhumanily 
had been committed, two hundred and forty-four persons, of whoma 
hundred and fifty-nime were children, had been turned out of doorsoa 
a bleak mountain-side. 

Mr. Conoty (Donegal) spoke strongly in vindication of the right 
of landlords to protect themselves against the combinations and ter 
rorism on the part of their tenants. Having himself served on the 
grand jury for ten years, he was able to say that whatever the state 
of five-sixths of the county might be, the immediate neighbourhood 
of Derryveagh was well known as the most criminal in all Ireland. 
Every assize he had attended there was some fearful crime which 
could not be brought home to the perpetrators iu consequence of the 
terrorism of the Ribbon Society. English and Scotch members could 
scarcely credit the exteut to which the organization of that society 
was carried in Derryveagh. It paralyzed all law, and defied all detee- 
tion. Mr. Marshall, a previous proprietor of the estate, bad been 
murdered in the presence of two liundred witnesses, who allowed the 
murderers to walk quietly away. A bailiff of Mr. Marshall’s was shot, 
and then Mr. Adair’s steward was murdered. A Mr. Moore was cit 
to death with reaping-hooks, clese to his own house. Mr. Adait’s owa 
life had been repeatedly threatened, the power of the Ribbon Society 
was daily increasing through impunity, and he thought great credit 
was due to the proprietor for taking the manly and courageous cows 
of resisting the system to the wtmost. 

Mr. Burt (Youghal) quoted the testimony of both the Protestant 
rector and the Roman Catholic priest as to the harmless and mob 
fensive character of the people of Derryveagh; and protested witl 
warmth against less justice being given to Lreland than would have 
been dealt out to the natives of India or New Zealand. 

Mr. Loneriztp (Mallow) urged upon the consideration of the 
Hous@the provocation which Mr. Adair had received, and the cet 





mark of respect to the memory of the Lord Chancellor, in considera- 





tainty that in more than one case of murder the guilty parties wel 
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to give up! tax-payers. The same might be said of the list of captains. The 
os | charge for the reserved and retired lists—omitting pensions, surgeons, 
be A MAHON attacked Mr. Adair personally as a “new land- | and paymasters—had increased from 205,000/, in 1851 to 442,000¢. in 
hos. Aettnction f ‘ | ly landlord.” 1861. Exclusive of marines, it was this year 346,000. The Govern- 
: in distinction from “a gentlemanly landlord. as yes nN 
jer, in Jervis (Harwich) called the attention of the House to the | ment scheme would supply the eneny without either crowding the 
of a committee which sat three or four years ago, containing | ]"mor ranks or increasing the dead weight of the retired list. Officers 
port of the malicious destruction of six hundred or seven hundred | 0 the new service would retire with the higher honorary rank; buat 
within four miles of Derryveagh; and quoted from an address would not be called upon to serve in it. If wounded, they would be 
the Roman Cat holic Bishop words strongly directed against the | entitled to the same compensation as officers of the navy. 
trators of the outrage. ae i he Ti , * House of Commons. 
. CARDWELL a — i Brey’ peed a j i. duty oe | Lonpon Coat anp Wine Dues Contiyuance Brut.—On the ques- 
w one, Viz. hen he . —e at he oo He} ‘hi ved | tion that this bill should go into Committee, Mr. Ayrton (Tower 
ding Mr. ‘id le at a oa t pg Adair f “| Hamlets) moved the first of a series of instructions to the Commitice 
ted the sate ¢ f e . mu Sc le a wa thy framed with a to defeat - object of this oe which he = 
gertainly exagsera Renssrd ee ee ae ~. 1 | serted was to alienate the coal and wine dues from the purposes 0 
ee a Te “aides ann aa et te ee | metropolitan improvement to which they had been devoted for some 
of intimida ° € question Was | Wii fr LP. JAGe ed vears , » re rj re OC , 
exercised his legal rights to the satisfaction of Government, but | 5 pe hy ars, and hand them over as a free gift to the Corporation 
whether he had been acting within the limits of those rights. If he | Mr. Cusirr (Andover), the Lord Mayor, briefly contradicted some 
been, it would be laying down a most dangerous principle for of Mr. Ayrton’s statements. 
ment to on pw him. _ (Mr. Cardwell) hoped, therefore, |“ si. GC. Lewis denied that the instructions moved by Mr. Ayrton 
Ay oo fame ear —_ = ave a To had the remotest connexion with the bill then before the House, which 
resolution was » aNd Neg_aLive es | he defended. 
Vores ox Account.- ~Mr. Aveustus Cares {Traro) was pommancs og | After a short discussion, in which several of the metropolitan mem- 
setetion — é — od egg = — a ke oe | bers took part, Mr. Ayrton’s first instruction was put and negatived 
s ate in the Session, when h as ¥ ) » 18 r The are re > eK, ive i i 
ver that the motion “that the Speaker do now leave the chair’ ib Peete 5, the cline wes Gas aeeeeenly Sign ae 
— . s ‘ oa visions. , ’ . 
had been carried, and that he was consequently out of order. _\| The House proceeded with the consideration of the clauses of the 
RemwrorceMENTs ror Canapa.—Sir J. Fereusson (Ayrshire) drew bill until the sitting was suspended. 
the attention of the poy ade pe om of Sone Rowmas aie | Forcen Lasour vor THe Suez Cawau.—In the evening, in reply 
i as to set sail for Canada the next day, a step which he thought | ‘ we men soit: cs eee ™ 
wa ver spin eat Seng gets He ge es wn nl Mr. Grivriru (Devizes), Lord Joun Russeut stated that the Go 
[mauecd SOMe EXPANSION. th Consideree * i oe re nll to be | Yermment had some time since received information from Her Majesty’s 
to be considered as a demonstration, and yet too small to be | Consul-General in Egypt that M. de Lesseps had obtained an order from 


mt Y) » ostentations manner in which it was | ° 
of any actual service. From the cstentations manner in which it was | ¢)¢ Pasha sanctioning the employment of ten thousand natives on the 


a i } 
ge] known to numbers of the inhabitants, who refused 


despatched, it could only be regarded either as a challenge to the | canal by forced labour. Upon this, representations were made to the 
ricans, or an insult to the loyalty of the Canadians. He also) porte that the system of forced labour was contrary to the agreement 
iuded to the facilities for desertion which would be offered in| yi¢), England, but he was not able positively to state whether it had 
. : , — . 3:1 | yet been discontinued. ‘The noble lord also announced to the House 
Lord Patawerston expressed his surprise at the insinuations which | {),¢ intelligence of the death of the Sultan, which he had just received. 
the honourable baronet, himself an officer in the army, had chosen to)“ Pypieup Rurues.—Mr. VIVIAN (Glamorgan) moved for a Select 
convey against that service with reference to the probability of exten- | Cominittee to inquire whether a more elficient weapon than the 
sive desertion. He was neither appreheusive of an myaston hear vod the | Enfield rifle might not be provided for her Majesty’s forces without 
United States, fully occupied as they were, nor distrustful of the loyalty ‘additional cost or any serious inconvenience to the service. The 
of the Canadians. The despatch ol the troops was simply a measure honourable member went minutely into the details of the controversy 
Coywe'd oe which Government would have been much to | hetween the advocates of the Eulield and Whitworth rifles, and eon- 
blame had they neglected. ‘The honourable baronet had admitted the | tended that with regard to range, accuracy, and cost, the latter was far 
necessity of sending out some reinforcements ; and he had effectually | ¢,¢ superior. ‘The machinery for the manufacture of the Enfield rifle 
mswered his own arguments agaiust their excessive numbers, by com- | was easily adapted to that of the Whitworth ; and as votes of 760,000, 
plaining in the same breath that they were not half strong enough. had been asked for this year for small arms, he thought it would be 
Agreat deal had often been said against troops being crowded on board | better to make the change at once than go on producing a confess- 
small and inconvenient transports, but he believed it was the first time edly bad rifle. He feared that the committee which reported in fayour 
Government had been found fault with for sending them out in the of ihe Enfield had not acted impartially. 
largest and fastest transports to be had. The honourable baronet had | Mr. Turver (Manchester) seconded the motion. 
also admitted that they could not be sent out in winter; they must Mr. 'f. G. Banine (Falmouth) said that the cost and inconve- 
therefore goinsummer. In conclusion, the noble Jord repeated his | nionce of the ch uge would be much greater than Mr. Vivian had 
disclaimer of having any object whatever in despatehing the troops in | represented. Besides, the Ordnance Select Committee was perfectly 
question to Canada, but the most ordinary precaution, always esseatial | competent to advise the Secretary of State upon such points. He 
ina country contiguous to another country where disturbances exist. | thought that a committee of the House would have neither the power 
Mr. DisRakwt said the House could not be diverted from the real | nor the time to investigate the matter. He opposed the motion on 
point they were to consider by the plausible superiicialities of the | 4). part of Government. 
noble Lord. He concurred with Sir J. Fergusson that the step which Mr. Newprecare (Warwickshire) thought that the sooner some 
Government had taken could only be regarded as an act of policy con- | competent tribunal was appoinicd to investigate such matters the 
t upon the breaking out of the American disturbances ; and, 85 | better. Mr. W. Richard’s breach-loading rifle was said to be superior 
5 < as sound nor wise policy. ‘The only inference which the | evento the Whitworth. ‘That was a point which ought certainly to be 


, 


people of America would draw from the step was, that the English Go- | so; at rest. 
vernment were looking forward with suspicion to contingeut hostilities | Captain Jervis (Harwich) opposed the motion on the ground that 
with the United States. : 2 . _|the House had no power to decide what arm should be given to the 
Srais anp Morocco.—Sir Roserr Peet (Tamworth), in asking} corvice, 
the Secretary of State for the Foreign Department how fara renewal) “Jord Excuo (Haddington) supported the motion, and thought that 
of hostilities between Spain and Morocco would affect British trade, |. committee of the House could be found to give a fair and impartial 
especially at Gibraltar, animadverted warmly on the ainbitious anc decision on the subject. 
pm spirit manifested by the Spanish Government throughout | {ord PALMERSTON wished to assure the House that he was aware 
tiations for the payne of the indemnity. of the great importance of providing the army with the best possible 
Lord Joun Russet detended the Spanish Government, and stated weapon, but his opposition to the motion rested on the ground that 
that, as the Moors had distiuctly refused payment of the indemnity, | the jaquiry proposed was of a character much fitter for a department 
there was no course open to Spain, consistent with her disnity, but to | of the Government than a committee of the House. He thought 
enforce the execution of the treaty. : : there had been too great an inclination lately on the part of the House 
Commitres or Surery.—in Committee of Supply, the question of | {, usurp the privileges of the Executive. ‘The Government would do 
votes on account was again brought forward by Mr. Surra, who moved | (}, or duty in ascertaining what. was the best weapon, and, when dis- 
the Chairman report progress. ‘The motion was uegatived by covered, deciding whether its superiority was sullicient to justify a 


118 to 99, and the House adjourned. change im the equipment of the army. Government was actually 
bil — engaged in the inquiry. 
JESD JUNE 25TH. : , . , . =~ , . 
Turspay, = 2oT! , Mr. Vivian expressed himself satisfied with the result of the dis. 
House of Lords. . cussion. He was content to leave the matter in the hands of Go- 
Rovat Navat Reserve.—The Dake of Somerset, in moving fora | vernment under their pledge to inquire at once, 
copy of the regulations under which masters and mates in the mer- ‘The motion was then withdrawn. 


chant service may be enrolled as officers of the Royal Naval Reserve,; Commirrer or Surery— Army Estimates. —On the vote of 
showed the great deficiency of junior officers in the Royal Navy, and | 690,159/. for barracks, being proposed, Mr. Bernan Osporne (Lis- 
stated the reasons which had bee Government to adopt the plan | keard) took the occasion to go into the history of “ that monument of 
of creating a Royal Naval Reserve from the merchant service. Of} extravagance,” Aldershott. ‘lhe original vote for Aldershott had beea 
eight hundred and fifty-five lieutenants now on tle active list, only one | grantedon the express understanding that it was to be a camp for 
hundred and fifty were unemployed, and of that number only twenty- | periodical exercise during the summer months; but it had been sinee 
five were available for active service. Our reserve of lieutenants, | converted into a permanent barrack, and since then, money had been 
therefore, was only twenty-five. ‘Their number could not be increased | wasted in every conceivable way. First of all the site was a swam 
by promotion of mates, as the latter had always been promoted imme- | and had to be drained by the Royal Engineers, who dug holes in al 
diately on being reported by their captains as fit. The objection to the | directions only to fill them up again. Then a civil engineer was em- 
entry of a greater number of cadets was, that it would injure the ser- | ployed to get water from two miles off, at. an expense of 26,000/. The 
Vice by diminishing the chances of promotion, and, during peace, pro- | ground was so bad that it cost 12,000/. to gravel it. Then came the 
uce a large list of unemployed, and therefore inefficient officers. The | vote for temporary huts, 175,000/. ‘They were neither air-tight nor 
mumber of admirals on the active andretired lists now was three hundred | water-tight, and required to be covered with patent felt at. an expense 
and nine, of whom only twenty were actually employed, whereas at the | of 14,000/., but even then they let in water, and had to be tarred at a 
eonclusion of the war m 1816, it was only two hundred and thirty-five. | still further expense. At Aldershott alone, the expense of erecting 


The list had therefore been increasing, and with it the pressure on the | these temporary huts, since 1855, had been 496,000/., and they were 
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all now ina state of utter rottenness and decay. The cooking ap- 
barrack stoves had been managed in exactly the same 
e should like to know the total cost of the latter, which had 
been applied for and then condemned and sold for old iron at Alder- 

The vote for that camp had risen from 100,000/. to 1,500,000/., 


paratus, and the 
way. 


shott. 
and he thought he had stated enough to show that such a syste 


ought to be put an end to. 


fter a long and discursive conversation, during which Lord Pal- 
every opinion Mr. Osborne had uttered, and 


merston “ contradic j 
challenged him to prove his statements,” the vote was agreed to. 


Wepnespay, June 267TH. 
House of Commons. 


Masters aNp OPERATIVES Bitut.—The adjourned debate on the 
. Lewis had moved an 
be read a second time this day three 


second reading of this Bill, to which Sir G. 
amendment “that the bill 
months,” was resumed by Mr. Ayrton (Tower Hamlets), who sai 


cluded by expressing a hope that Government would pro 
of credit on the Civil Service Estimates for a T 4 Vote 
commenced forthwith. learns G TY, to be 


Earl GRANVILLE would not enter into the le in i 
3 of the noble lord, but would leave r ty The athe the 
m | thorities. He believed the pictures were as safe in their present fad 
tion at Kensington as they possibly could be, and that no danger. _ 
on the contrary immense advantage, resulted from their being exhibj : 
by gaslight. The recommendations of the noble lord, however, sh “7 
receive every attention. — 
_ Lord Overstove said their lordships were aware of the emba 
ing situation in which the trustees of the National Gallery found the 
selves in consequence of the ambiguities of Mr. Turner’s wil] He 
thanked the noble lord for having brought the subject before the 
House, but he could not say he had listened with unmixed Satisfactio 
ito the statement of his noble friend the President of the Council. 
d} With regard to the general question of bequests to the nation, he 











the bill, which was a reproduction of a measure previously apgegred thought the most scrupulous fidelity in carrying out the pres 


by a Select Committee and passed by the House, was intended t 
remedy the deficiencies of the statute of 1824, which was too compl 
cated to give sufficient facilities for arbitration. 
between th 


of an arbitrator until a dispute had actually arisen. 


t The main difference | ment to future col L 
e two acts was,that the latter did not permit the appointment | noble examples to follow them. As to the particular bequest of 
Some of the parts ' 


o| wishes of the testators should be observed, both on account of the 
i-| moral effect of a one example of good faith, and as an encou 
ectors and artists who might be stimulated by such 


urner, it was a noble gift, showing to what a point British art had 


T 
of the bill which had created the greatest opposition were taken lite- | been carried in our days by the genius and persevering industry of oye 


ratim from the existing Act. The bill had been framed at the request | man. Mr. Turn | 
of best means of providing a/ gallery for his pictures, and it could not be said that Government had 


bodies of working men, as the 


s . 
Turner’s distinctly expressed wish was to have a se 


tribunal for the settlement of disputes, easy of access, and simple in | carried out that wish at present. 


operation. He ris¢ 2 | 
who were continually claiming a greater share of political power fo 


He was surprised at any opposition to the bill from those | 


Lord MontxaGue feared that the pictures were exposed to danger 
r from the gas, and did not think that private individuals would like to 


the working classes, because there could be no better training for the | run the same risk with their own collections. 


exercise of that power than, by means of such a bill as this, to allow 


Lord EtesMere would have no objection to exhibit his pictures by 


them to manage their own affairs, and thereby make them understand gaslight. 


how difficult a matter government was. 


| Tue Peers’ Rosine Room.—Lord RepeEspaLe moved for the wp 


Mr, Harpy (Leominster) objected to the bill as ineffectual for pointment of a Select Committee to inquire into the progress of t 
the accomplishment of the objects proposed. ‘The decisions of the wall-painting in the Peers’ Robing-room, with a view to ascertain how 
Councils to be appointed under the bill would only be binding on those soon there was a probability of the room being ready for their lord. 


workmen who had taken part in their election. Workmen were s¢ 


) | ships’ use, or whether the room might not made available before 


coutinually changing their residences, that anything like a registry of | the completion of the paintings, He wished it to be understood that 
voters would be impossible. On the ground that if passed the bill | beyond the complaint of dilatoriness, he made no imputation against 


would be totally useless, he should support the amendment. 


Mr. Staney aoorerany) | hought the rejection of the principle of | 
ill, would have a bad effect on the intelli- 


conciliation involved in the 
gent working population of our great towns. 


the artist. 

Earl GRANVILLE said he should be sorry if it should be considered 
that the appointment was a reflection on the artist, who had shown 
| great disinterestedness by his refusal of magnificent offers to paint 


Mr. Mackinnon (Rye) said the House having passed the bill | for private individuals. Mr. Herbert was placed in possession of the 
unanimously last Session, it would be stultifying the House to reject | room only in 1858, and since then he had destroyed four hundred feet 


it this year. 


He quoted from a report made in favour of the bill last 
year, by a Select Committee, on which were five hon. members who 


of painting with his own hand because, though others were perfectly 


| satisfied with the result, he himself was not. At the same time, he 


were large employers of labour, and hoped that, after such recom- | thought their lordships should not suffer unreasonable inconvenience, 


mendations for the bill, the House woul 


“sic volo, sic jubeo” of the Home Secretary. The anes 
e sai 


showed by his speech he did not understand the question. 
the Act of 1824 was sufficient, but he ought to have known that the 
dislike of workmen to having the arbitrators appointed by magistrates 
virtually rendered the Act of 1824 inoperative. 

The amendment was carried without a division; so the bill is lost. 


Lasourers’ Cortaces Bitt.—The House then went into com- 


mittee on this bill. On the clause requiring notice to be given to 
parties interested in the case of landowners charging the erection of 
- cottages on their estates, provision was made for the more effectual 
protection of mortgagees, and the bill was passed through committee 
with a few slight siidietione. 

The House having resumed, 

Roya. Court or Jersey.—Mr. Sergeant Picortr, in moving the 
second reading of his bill to amend the constitution and practice of 
the Royal Court of Jersey, stated that two Royal Commissions had 
reported that nothing could be worse than the administration of the 
law by the Royal Court, and that its proceedings were intolerably dic- 
tatory and vexatious. ‘The bill would simply amend the constitution 
of the Royal Court, and abolish arrest without affidavit, of the injus- 
tice of which the honourable member mentioned an instance. He 
believed the States would not reform themselves, and that a case had 
been made out for the interference of the Lmperial Parliament. 

Sir G. C. Lewis refused his assent to the second reading of the bill, 
on the ground that though Parliament undoubtedly possessed the ab- 
stract right to legislate for the Channel Islands, yet considering that 
the report of the Royal Commission had only been brought under the 
notice of the States of Jersey early this year, he did not think there 
had been sufficient delay to justify such an extreme proceeding. Be- 
sides, in the absence of any very strong dissatisfaction on the part of 
the people of Jersey, he did not think it prudent to exert parlia- 
mentary power in an island whose inhabitants believed that supreme 

wer resided in the Crown and States, and not in the general legis- 

ture of the kingdom, and he, therefore, should move that the bill be 
a second time that day three months. 


not reject it on the mere | and he should not, therefore, oppose the motion. 


‘he motion was then agreed to, and their lordships adjo urned. 


Tuurspay, June 27. 


House of Commons. 
New Granapa.—Mr. H. Berke y (Bristol) asked the Secretary of 
| State whether he had received a notification from Senor Martin, 


| Minister at this Court from New Granada, announcing the blockade 


.| of certain Granadian ports. 


|, Lord Joun RusseExt replied that the question was of considerable 
importance. The Government of New Granada had notified to him, 
| not a blockade, but a closing of certain ports. The law officers of 
the Crown had given their opinion that it was open to the Govern- 
ment of a country in a state of tranquillity to close any ports 
| they choose, but that in the eveut of those ports being de facto in the 
|hands of insurgents, they would not be competent, as it would be 
|a violation of the international law of blockade. He had, therefore, 
| instructed Admiral Milne to give orders to the commanders of her 
| Majesty’s ships not to recognize the closing of the ports in question. 
Kast Inpia Councit Biti.—This Bill, as amended, was considered. 
| _A proposal of Mr. H. Seymour (Poole) to make the appointment 
| of the full members of the Council permissive, instead of compulsory, 
| was rejected, 
| Sir Cuartes Woop proposed the insertion in clause 3 of words 
, providing that one member of Council should be a barrister of five 
| years’ standing. 
| An amendment, proposed by Mr. Layarp (Southwark), with the 
| object of making ten years’ standing instead of five a requisite for 
' eligibility having been negatived, the bill, with a few verbal amend- 
ments, was erdered to be read a third time. : 
East Inpia Crvum. Service Biri.—On the motion for going into 
| Committee on this bill, a long and discursive debate ensued, and a 
| great variety of objections to the measure were urged by several meur 
| bers. Among the most important were those brought forward by Mr. 
H. Batu (Inverness-shire), who said that unless a clause was Ir 
serted to confine the uncovenanted service to natives, the Governor- 





After a short discussion on the right of Parliament to legislate on | General would, by the exercise of the power given him under this bill 
the subject the bill was withdraw : ran 
© subject the bul was withdrawn. | of transferring uncovenanted civilians to the covenanted service, 


Tuurspay, JUNE 27. 
House of Lords. 

Sir Ricnarp Betue.t, the new Lord Chancellor, was introduced 
by Lords BrovcHam and Cranwortn, and took the oaths and his 
ome - the woolsack as Baron Westbury, of Westbury, in the county 
oO ts. 

Tue Turver Pictures.—Lord St. Leonarps asked the President 
of the Council whether any a were in contemplation to carry out 
the conditions of the late Mr. Turner’s will, under which the nation 
had become possessed of 24 pictures, besides a vast number of water- 
colour drawings, and the Royal Academy of 20,000/. The noble lord 
believed that the nation was legally bound by the terms of that will 
to provide a separate room for the Ee, to be called the Turner 

ery. He also objected to their being exposed to the influence of 

? 


‘enabled to seriously injure the prospects of those who had obtained 


places by competition; by Mr. AsTEuL (Ashburton), who accused the 
Government of keeping back from the House the adverse opinions of 
Members of the Council of India, and others, on the measure; by 5it 
H. Wittovensy (Evesham), who observed that by the East India Bill 
all covenants entered into by the Company became binding on the 
Crown, and wished to know how the present bill would affect the two 
Civil Service funds ; by Sir H. Varney (Buckingham), who assert 
that the bill was opposed by all those who were best qualified to judge; 
and by Mr. Ayrton (Tower Hamlets), who said that if the House 
wished to know the opinion of the Council on the measure, the way 
would be to refer the Bill to a Select Committee, and call the members 
of the Council as witnesses. 

Sir CuarLEs Woop, in reply, stated that the bill had the warm sup- 

rt of his predecessor in office, Lord Stanley, and he had fortified 
1imself with opinions favourable to its principle from Lords Auckland, 





fas which had an injurious effect on paintings ; besides the risk of 
elr entire destruction by an explosion which it created. He con- 


Elphinstone, Canning, Har , and Dalhousie. As to the functions 
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i 
of the Council, he thought that question had been thoroughly settled, 
when the amalgamation of the two armies was discus As to the 
gril servants, they would be entitled to compensation for the deterio- 
ation in value of the funds, caused by the influx of a large number 

the uncovenanted service. 

Mr. Vansittart (Windsor) said there was but one opinion among 
embers of the Civil Service now in London as to the measure, viz, 
that it would sap and destroy the noble service to which they be- 


e House then went into Committee on the bill. 

On clause 1, Mr. VansrTrart strongly deprecated the employment 
of barristers to the exclusion of both civil servants and natives. He 
noved the insertion of words providing that the bill should not have a 
retrospective effect. The amendment was negatived, and the clause 

to. 

On the remaining clauses, along debate took place, and a host of 
amendments were proposed and rejected. All the clauses were finally 

to, and the House resumed. 

Courts or Justice Bitt.—On the motion for the third reading of 
this bill, Mr. Lyon (Tewkesbury) asked whether the site had been 
finally determined upon, while ns were two schemes upon which 
evidence had not yet been heard. 

Lord PaLMERSTON said there were insurmountable objections to both 
the other schemes. He doubted whether Lincoln’s Inn-fields would be 
large enough, besides other difficulties. He hoped the House would 
not refuse to pass the bill. 

The bill was read a third time, and the House adjourned. 


Che Court. 

Her Masesty, on Monday, honoured the Horticultural Gardens with 
a private visit. 

On Thursday, Her Majesty held a Drawing-room very numerously 
attended. si 

On Wednesday, the Crown Prince and Princess of Prussia arrived 
at Buckingham Palace ou a visit to Her Majesty. 

The King of the Belgians and the Count of Flanders left Bucking- 
ham Palace on Monday, on their return to Belgiura. 


Piiscellancans. 
§rare OF THE Crops IN THE Norru.—Our correspondents’ special reports 
from the agricultural districts, this week, are of a highly satisfactory nature. 
From all quarters we hear the same gratifying assurances of the important 
results from the general rainfull over the country. Many of our correspondents 
concur in using the same expressions of wonder at the astonishing improvement 
in the crops which has taken place during the past week. Without a single ex- 
ception, potatoes are reported as presenting a most favourable appearance. This 
most important crop is everywhere displaying extreme luxuriance, and not a 
ingle sympton of disease has been pe Bo «ry “hem ma Whig. 

ne Bishop oF Exerer Anp tat Deanery.—The Bishop of Exeter has 
intimated his intention of giving the splendid donation of 10,0001. towards the 
foundation of a Theological College for the West of England, which is to be im- 
mediately begun. When Professor Ellicott declined the Deanery of Exeter, a 
week or two back, it is said the bishop communicated with him and with the 
Premier, stating his intention of giving this sum if Mr. Ellicott would reconsider 








his determination and accept the deanery, on the understanding that he should 
be placed at the head of the new college. Lord Palmerston has consented to | 
introduce and carry a brief Act of Parliament, defining the duties, salary, &c., | 
of the Dean of Exeter, and providing that the principalship of the college may 
be held with that office. Professor Ellicott will most probably now resign the | 
Hulsean Professorship at Cambridge, and the Divinity Professorship in King’s 
College, London, and will take up his permanent residence in Exeter. 

Eriscopat Restpences.—The total cost of the “ Bishops’ Palaces” which the | 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners have bought or improved, is as follows: Sees—Ripon, | 
14,7242. ; Lincoln, 52,1947. ; Gloucester and Bristol, 23,9087. ; Rochester, 28,1572. ; 
Oxford, 6469/.; Worcester, 70001; Exeter, 35002; Hereford, 8002; Llan- 
daff, 9054/.; Manchester, 19,037/.; Norwich, 50002 Total cost, 169,843/. 
Of the above sum, 57,702/. has been paid out of the revenues of the commission, 
the remainder has been obtained from the sale or mortgage of property belonging 
to the sees, the rents and proceeds of which would otherwise have been applied 
in the augmentation of small livings, or in the diminution of spiritual destitu- 
tion.—The Ecclesiastical Commission ; or, the Bishops as Church Reformers. 

Supmarine TELEGRAPH CABLES,—The report of the joint committee of the 
Board of Trade to inquire into the best form of covering for submarine telegraph 
cables has just been issued. Up to the present time 11,364 miles have been laid, 
but only about 3000 are actually working. The lines not working include the 
Atlantic, 2200 miles; the Red Sea and India, 3499 miles; the Sardinia, Malta, 
and Corfu, 700 miles; and the Singapore and Batavia, 550 miles. The committee | 
give succinct history of these as well as of all the others, and state their conclu- | 
sions, The failure of the Atlantic is attributed to “ the cable having been faulty, | 
owing to the absence of experimental data, to the manufacture having been con- 
ducted without proper supervision, and to the cable not having been handled after | 
manufacture with sufficient care ;” and they add that “ practical men ought to 
have known that the cable was defective, and to have been aware of the locality | 
of the defects before it was laid.” The committee recommend the construction of 
a vessel specially for the purpose, which they believe, when not employed in laying 
cables, would be found extremely useful for the ordinary purposes. of commerce. 
In conclusion, they repeat their belief that the exercise of due care might have 
prevented all the unsatisfactory results that have thus far attended this branch 
of enterprise. 

A patyrot CAsE was tried at Liverpool on Thursday. The Rev. Llewellyn 
Powell, a clergyman of the Church of England, and who some time ago was 
curate of Childwall, under the Rev. Augustus Campbell, rector of Liverpool (who 
is also vicar of Childwall), was placed before the stipendiary magistrate, on the 
charge of having obtained two sovereigns from Mr. Barrett, proprietor of the 
London Hotel, under false pretences, and also with having stolen two silver ladles 
from the hotel, which he afterwards offered to pawn. ‘The London is a house 
much resorted to by the local clergy on the occasion of their cierical meetings and 
dinners, and it appears that the prisoner had recently been staying there. The 
Prisoner, who is a young man, was committed f.r trial. 

Viexna, June 23.—The condition of the Empress inspires serious anxiety. 
Her Majesty left Vienna for Trieste yesterday, and to-day will proceed to Corfu. 

Empress will pass the winter in Cairo. Both houses of the Council of State 





sent deputations to the Emperor yesterday to express their sympathy on the oc- 


Great consolation under the melancholy circumstances. On the proposition o' 


casion. The Emperor replied that these demonstrations of loyalty afforded him 
| 








Cardinal Rauscher, the following address to his Majesty was passed in the 
Upper Chamber: *“ A short time since her Majesty the Empress returned from 
the distant South, and already she is compelled to separate again from your Ma- 
jesty and from Vienna. Francis Joseph is called to labour for millions—his 
grief moves the heart of millions. The Upper House participates in this grief, 
and the people also participate in it. May God's protecting grace accompany her 
Majesty, and may she soon return again in complete health. The love of the 
people will console your Majesty in grief and affliction.” 

‘Tus Representation or WoLVERHAMPTON.—Yesterday the writ was re- 
ceived for a new member. At the same time the retiring address from Sir Richard 
Bethell was received. In the morning the leading Liberals met and resoived to 
recommend Mr. Weguelin to the electors. This was done after Mr. Weguelin 
had expressed his political views to the meeting. He said he lost —— 
because Mr. Digby Seymour, after some unexplained transaction with the Tory 
party, obtained six hundred Tory votes. The Tories expected that they had got 
a vote for Lord Derby, but on his entering the House Mr. Seymour spoke for 
Lord Derby, but voted against him, to the great disappointment of the Tory 
electors of Southampton, and, he was not sorry to say, to their punishment, Mr. 
T. Lloyd, the ex-mayor for Birmingham, also addressed the electors at the 
morning’s meeting, the choice lying between Mr. Weguelin and Mr. Lloyd. Mr. 
Commissioner Kerr, before leaving the town, issued a handbill, in which he stated 
that, in order to avoid any division in the Liberal ranks, he had abandoned any 
intentions of offering himself to the electors. The nomination is fixed for 
Monday, and the poll will be taken on the following day. 

Tue Poet Crose.—After the literary pension to the Poet-Laureate to the 
King of Grand Bonny had been withdrawn, the “ poet” wrote a long letter to 
Lord Palmerston and another to the Earl of Carlisle, who have addressed the 
following replies to his communication ; “ Downing-street, June 3, 1861.—Sir, 
Iam desired by Lord Palmerston to inform you, in reply to your letter of the 
30th of May, that if you can show that you have incurred liabilities in conse- 

uence of the announcement that a pension was to be granted to you, 
Paimersten will take into consideration any claim which you may put forward 
for « donation from the royal bounty, but he can see no reason to alter his deci- 
sion, and he must observe that Lord Carlisle's letter, of which you send a copy, 
does not prove that Lord Carlisle recommended you for a pension. I am, &c.” 
“Vice-Regal Lodge, June 4, 1861.—Sir, I am desired by the Lord-Lieutenant 
of Ireland to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 31st ult., and in reply 
to inform you his Excellency thought this prospectus referred to the publication 
of your books or to a private subscription. His Excellency never had the least 
idea that it referred to a pension from the Crown. Of course, his Excellency’s 
letter must speak for itself. I have the honour, &c. &c.” Lord Palmerston has 
since granted Mr. Close a donation of 1002. from the royal bounty. 

Tae Late Mr. Bratpwoop.—The melancholy death of Mr. Braidwood has 
created great sympathy in Edinburgh, of which city he was a native, and where 
he first distinguished Limeelf in the management of fires. Mr. Braidwood was 
the son of a respectable tradesman in the Scotch capital, and was born there about 
the year 1800. In 1824 he joined the police establishment there, and undertook 
the regular organization of a fire brigade. Before his plans were far advanced, 
and before he bad either his force or his engines in alien order, occurred the 
great conflagration of 1824, the most memorable and extensive fire in the annals 
of Edinburgh, and in which a great part of the High-street, including the 
steeple of the Tron Church, was burnt down. At this fire Mr. Braidwood first 
exhibited those qualities of cool determination, great daring, and skilful manage- 
ment which he has so often put to good pur, in the fires of the metropolis. 
pamphlet which he published in 1832 on the causes and means of extinguishing 
tires, first gave him more than local celebrity, and led to his removal to London. 
Many stories are still told of the intrepidity and presence of mind he displayed 
during the eight years he was fire-master at Edinburgh. On one occasion he 
carried first one barrel of gunpowder, and then another, through the midst of a 
fire from a cellar through an ironmonger’s shop, thus preventing, at the utmost 
personal risk, an explosion which might have caused great destruction of life and 

roperty. On another occasion, above thirty years ago, he narrowly escaped the 
sad fate which ultimately befel him, being struck by some of the fragments of 
a falling roof, in consequence of which he was so much injured that fhe had to 
be removed from the scene. Mr. Braidwood may be said to have left to his native 
city the legacy of a well-appointed and well-organized brigade, his plans having 
been fully matured before he left, and since that time well carried out. 

Lonpon GeneraL Omnipus Company (Limirep).—Traffic receipts for the 
week ending June 23, 13,290/. 12s. 1d. 

Lonpon AND Norru-Wesrern Rattway.—Mr, Moon has been appointed 
chairman of this company, consequent upon the death of Admiral Moorsom, and 
Mr. Westhead, M.P., takes the position of deputy chairman, Mr. Moon has for 
a considerable period been deputy chairman. 

INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF 1862.—Alphabetical and classified lists of the 
trades in the United Kingdom have been issued by her Majesty’s Commissioners, 
showing the number of tbe class or sub-class of the industrial sections in which 
the exhibitors’ productions will be arranged in the forthcoming Exhibition, Al- 
though various Trade Directories in different parts of the country have been 
published, the present list is the first which has been produced upon so compre- 
hensive a scale. As compared with the list in the census of 1851, it is rather 
more than three times as extensive. Besides its ovious use in suggesting how 
each trade may represent itself in the International Exhibition of 1862, thelist has 
an interest of its own in showing how minutely the industries of the United 
Kingdom are sub-divided. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


Both Houses of Parliament sat last night. In the House or Lorps, 
Lord Stratrorp pE Repcuirre called attention to the accession 
to the throne of the new Sultan, Abdul Aziz Khan. A former Sultan, 
Mahmoud, had originated a policy of internal reforms in Turkish ad- 
ministration, some of which lad been continued and carried out by his 
immediate successor, Abdul Medjid, the Sultan just deceased. He 
learned from public report that the new Sultan was a man of decided 
mind and violent temper, inclined to yey | courses, and sur- 
rounded by persons who would encourage him in that policy. England 
had a right, from its position and from the sacrifices it had made to 
maintain the independence and integrity of Turkey, to offer its advice 
to the new Sultan and his Government as to the policy which ought 
to be carried out with respect to the finances of the country which 
urgently required better administration. It was of importance that 
the new Sovereign should be led to understand that this country took 
an interest in his Government, so far as it was conducted upon gi 
principles. He wished to know whether the Government had received 
Acial intelligence who was the new Sultan, or any intimation as to 


the pe he would pursue. Ma eh . 

Lord Wopexoust replied that official intelligence had been received 
at the Foreign Oflice to the effect that the new Sultan was the brother of 
the late Sovereign. The Turkish Ambassador in announcing his acces- 
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sion had given assuranee that he would pursue the same policy as his 
late brother as to foreign policy, and would inaugurate reforms in the 
internal management of the empire. ‘These would be stated in a 
hatti-scheriff which was about to appear, and which would give in 
detail the immediate reforms in Turkish administration, especially in 
regard to its finances. If the new Sultan followed the advice of his 
allies, he felt confident that the Turkish Empire would enter upon a 
new era of prosperity. 

The Earl of Carnarvon called attention to the prolonged ocenpa- 
tion of Northern Savoy by France, and inquired if any, and what ar- 
rangemenis had been made in accordance with the speech from the 
throne in August last to give continued force to the engagemenis of | 
the Treaty of Vienna in egunexion with the asswned obligations of 
the second ariiele of the Treaty of Turin, and to secure an effective: 
guarantee for the maintenance, inviolability, and independence of Swit- 
vevland. The noble Jord said that while it might be impossible for 
France to recede from the position it had taken up by the connexion 
of Savoy and Nice, it was to be presumed tliat it had taken those ter- 
ritories subject to the same peat. as they had been held by the 
King of Sardinia. Our Government ought to have a distinct acknow- 
ledgment to that effect. 

Lord Wopvrnouss declined to enter into the general question, which 
remained precisely where it was at the elose of last summer. So far 
as protests against the course pursued the British Government. had 
gone. ‘Ihe arguments on the question had been exhausted in the 
Sees See by Lord J. Russell, and it would not be consistent 
with the dignity of this country to revive the dispute. If the inde- 
pendence and integrity of Switzerland were attacked, other powers as 
well as this country would be interested in maintaining the provisions 
of the Treaty of Vienna. 


In the House of Commons there was a morning sitting, which was 
oceupied by the consideration of the Irremovable Poor bill in com- 


one, 

| fat that has run into them, and also to stop the fire from getting int 
them. The effect of this step is to render the houses in Bermondses 
seareely endurable. y 
At one o’clock the ruins were cleared entirely, as it was feared that 
the salute fired at the Tower on the anniversary of her Majesty's c 4 
nation would cause the walls to fall. - 


MONEY MARKET. 
Stock Excnaner, Fripay Arreryooy, 
Tae Money Market remains without pressure as far as commercial 
business is concerned, but the active demand in the Stock Exchange 
for loans on Governmeat Securities causes the rate of interest to 
continue high. No business now takes place below 6 per cent., evey 
for the best payer. 

The great fire has caused a decline in the funds, the Insurance Com. 
panics being expected shortly to “ys as sellers of stock to meet 
their heavy losses. ‘There has also been some disposition to press 
speculative sales, while the public show little inclination to purehase 
even at the present low prices. 

The transactions in Foreign Stocks have been unusually limited, and 
the fluctuations have been mainly confined to Turkish Six per Cents 
whieh were flat in the early part of the week, but afterwards rallied’ 
These movements are not attributable to the death of the Sultan, that 
event having apparently exercised no influence in the market. Meyj- 
can has fallen. : 

The Railway Market is again depressed, the supplies of stock 
brought forward at the settlement this week being rather large, 
especially of Midland and London and North-Western. The public 
have thus been sellers rather than buyers, probably on the less favour. 
able traffic returns. ‘I'he approaching dividends are also expected to 











mittee. 
_ At the evening sitting, after the disposal of several questions rela- 
tive to matters of no interest, 

r. B. Cocurane, on the order of the day for going into committee 
of supply, called attention to the proceedings of the Garibaldi Socicty | 
for the unity of Italy. 

Lord J. boca said he had hoped that some one directly aimed | 
at by the hon. member would have risen to speak as to the Garibaldi | 
fund. So far from being revolutionary, it appeared to him that the 
Garibaldi fund was meant for the maintenance of the sta/us guo in the | 


be lower than last year. 

in the Colonial Market, Grand Trunk and Great Western of Canada 
have receded. Foreign descriptions are fuiet, the only demand being 
for Great Luxembourg, Peninsular, and Oriental. 

Steam Shares are flat. : 

The shipments of specie to New York represent nearly 400,000, 
and to Bombay 51,773/. The principal arrival reported is the Shan- 
non, from the West Indies, with 527,000/. Some parcels of gold have 


‘also been received from Constantinople. 


About 45,0002. in gold was taken from the Bank to-day. 


Government of Italy. But he did not think the question was one for 2 Consols, tor Account, 895, 893; india Five per Cents, 98§, 983; 


the consideration of the House. | 

rd J. Manners contended, on the contrary, that a society which | 

had for its object the subversion of the existing Governments at Rome | 

and Venice was not a society for the maintenance of the stalas guo, 
but a revolutionary society. 

Lord C, Hamixron said that such societies were a direct attack on the 


| $1¢; Great 


Turkish Six per Cents, 1858, 563, 57}; Spanish, 50, 51; Rus. 
sian ‘Three per Cents, 613, 62}; Mexican, 21%, 224; London and 
North-Western, 933, 94; Midland, 120$, 121; Lancashire and York- 
shire, 111}, 112; Great Western, 72, 72}; South-Eastern, 80j, 
Northern, 106, 107; Kastern Counties, 495, 503; East 


Indian, 100}, 1003; Lombardo Venetian, }, }dis.; Llinois Central, 


principle of non-intervention, and the fact of their existence subjected | 40, 39 dis. 


English tourists in Italy to the greatest inconvenience and annoyance. 
In one ease, near the Austrian frontier, a traveller who was found to 
have a photograph portrait of Garibaldi had been surrounded by the | 
police and treated with the greatest harshness. 

Sir G. Bowyer expressed his astonishment at Lord John Russell’s 
description of the society. ‘Che name of Garibaldi was suilicient to 
show that it was an aggressive society, and he had no hesitation in| 
saying that it was oolle of an offence against the laws of England. 

After some further conversation the motion was withdrawn, and a 
debate as to the mode of conducting the business of the House ter- 
minated by going into Committee of Supply on the Army Estimates, 
at an unusually early hour. ‘The remainder of a protracted sitting was | 
occupied with military finances. 








' 





Although the malady of the Sultan was considered by his medical 
attendants as desperate, yet they entertained no idea that his end was 
sonear. On the day before his death he felt better, and had a long | 
conversation with his brother; and it was only in the morning of the 
24th that the symptoms became more alarming. According to the 
laws of the Ottoman Empire, the Sultan has for successor the oldest 
prince of his family, either in a direct or collateral line. It is in 
virtue of that principle that his brother Abdul Aziz has ascended the 
throne. Conformably to the custom of the country, the Sultan, who 
died at nine o’clock in the morning of the 25th, was buried the same 
day before sunset, at the Mosque of Achmet, where the mortal remains 
of his father, the Sultan Mahmoud, repose. Immediately after the 
decease, the brother of the late Sultan was informed by ihe Chief of 
the Palace that the reigning monarch had just expired, and that the 
grand officers were about to come and present him with the insignia of 
power. ‘The ceremony of investiture took place at half-past nine, and 
Abdul Aziz was proclaimed Wmperor of the Oitomans. At noon, the 
new Sultan received the Grand Vizier, the Minister, and ali the superior 
functionaries of the Porte. The oflicial reception of the members of 
the - “" ic Body was to take place at one o'clock on the following 
day. ‘The present Sultan is a man of middle heighi, energetic 
countenance, and in no way enervated by the life of the seraglio. He 
has received a good education, and speaks both French and English 
correctly. No one yet knows what his line of policy may be, but some 
words which he used to his Ministers appeared to indicate that his 
wish for the country was order and economy. 





The fire in Tooley-street is still burning. 

The fresh outbreak which occurred on ‘Thursday night burned with 
great vehcmence until midday, when the firemen had sufficiently cooled 
the ruins to be able to carry their branches right up to the heart 
of the conflagration. They are now pouring vast quautities of water 


upon the burning n, hams, and butter, which are still in the 
lower part of the depot. 

‘The men are still engaged searching for Mr. Scott, and had not suc- 
ceeded when our reporter left. 


sewers are now being bricked up to prevent the escape of the 





FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, JUNE 25. ; 

Bankruptcy Axnulled —Joun Lock, Barn bury-grove, Islington, builder. eet 

Bankrupts.—‘ienry Edwin Spark, Oxford-street, carver— Joseph Petford, Ferdi- 
nand-place, Hampstead-road, smith—Charles Ashfield, Home-terrace, Hammer- 
smith, boot manufacturer — James Hayday, Little Queen-street, Lincoln 's-inn- 
fields, bookbinder—George William Seager, High-street, Newington-butts, licensed 
victualler—William Parke Andrew, Crutchedfriars, wine merchant —Samuel Kins- 
man, Poole, printer —Francis Lang Brooking, jun., Totness, gro ser—W illiam Laidler, 
Sunderland, boot manufacturer—lhomus and Kobert Pyle, Durham, grocers. 

Sevtch Sequestrations.—A. Campbell, Tongiand, Kircudbrightshire, farmer — P, 
Cram, South Queensferry, grocer—J. Bertram, Perth, contractor—P. Reid, Alva, 
shoemaker—D. Gibson, Ayr, pastrycook. 


FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, JUNE 28. 
Bankrupts —Richard Hooke, Shoe-lane, City, Baker—George Jones, Holloway- 


| road, Islington, jeweller —William Rayner, Weilington-street, Southwark, bill bre- 


ker and commission agent—Thomas Germain, Gracechurch-street, City, Atalian 
wurehouseman—Joln Joseph oss, Duke-street, Manchester-squ ire, ecclesiastical 
repository and carver in wood —David Kirkby Mawer, Fetter-lane, wine and spirit 
merchant, and licensed victualler—William Henry Traish, Parade, Harleyford-road, 
Kennington, and Upper Kennington-lane, Surrey, ale and porter merchant John 
Parkin and Edwin Parkin, Oughtybridge, near Shefiield, iron torgers—Joseph Cro- 
sham Harris, Liverpool, licensed victuadier, 











BIRTHS. 

On the 27th inst., at Little Coombe, Chariton, the wife of Lieut.-Colonel Lyne- 
doch Gardiner, Roya! Artillery, of a daughter, 

On the 17th inst., at Bedfords, Essex, the Hon. Mrs. IT. W. Petre, of a son. 

On the 22nd inst,, at Ig, Princes-gate, Lady Skelmersdale, of a daughter. 

On the 23rd inst., at 28, Princes-gate, Lady Constance Grosvenor, of a son. 

On the 24th inst., at Canonteign ilouse, Devon, the wife of the Hon. Fl set.zood 
Peliew, of @ son. 

On the 24th inst., at Laverstoke House, Hants, the Lady Cherlotte Portal, of a son, 

On the 25th inst., at Springwood Park, Kelso, Lady Scott Douglas, of a daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 

On Wednesday, the 5th imst., at Halifax, Nova Scotia, Major Richard M, Poulden, 

late of the Royal Artillery, son of the late Rear-Admiral Poulden, to Elizabeth, 
youngest daughter of the late Chief Justice the Hon. Sir Brenton Halliburton. : 
” On the 20th inst., at the parish church of Danbury, Essex, by the father of the bride, 
George Gooch Clowes, Major 8th Hussars, youngest son of Lieut-Col. Clowes, late 
Srd Dragoons, of Broughton Old Halli, Lancashire, to Susan Caroline Wigram, eldest 
daughter of the Lord Bishop of Rochester. 

On the 20th imst., at St. Paui’s Church, Knightsbridge, Captain Hartopp, of the 
Royal Horse Guards, eldest son of E. Bb. Hartopp, Esq., M.P., of Dalby Hall, Leices- 
te rshire, to Lina, second daughter of the late Thomas Howe, Esq. 

On the 20th inst., at Trinity Church, Upper Chelsea, the Rev. George Mather, 
Huntley Hail, Statiordshire, to Mary Gertrude, eldest daugher of the late Captaim 
Du Cane, kK. N., of Braxted Park, Essex. Px 

On the 26th inst., by special license, at Capernwray Church, the Hon. William 
Spencer Flower, second son of Viscount Ashbrook, to Augusta Madeline Henrietta, 
eldest daughter of George Marton, Esq., of Capernwray Hall, Lancashire. 

DEATHS, 

On the 20th Feb., at Christchurch, New Zealand, and many years resident a 
Brompton, Middlesex, Sir William Ogilvie, Bart., of Carnousie, Banfishire, formerly 
of Her Majesty's 16th Regiment of foot, deeply lamented by his disconsolate widow 
and friends. 

“On the 2Ist inst, at Brighton, Rear-Admiral the Hon. Frederick Thomas Pelham, 
C.B., aged 52. 

On the 23rd imst., at 9, Bedford-square, Clement Hue, M.D., Fellow of the Royal 
College of Physicians, London, for more than forty years physician to St. Barthole~ 
mew's hospital, aged 82. 

om the 24th inst, at Abinger Hall, the Right Hon, Robert Campbell Scarlett, Baron 
Abinger, in the 67th year of his age. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE TRUTH OF THE BUILDING STRIKE, 
F there is one circumstance more than another which is 
essential to the wholesome development of social life 


Secondly. It is not exactly true that the strike came, in 
the first instance, from the men ; but we lay no stress what- 
ever on this circumstance. The facts were that, early in 
March, all the various departments of the building trade— 
the carpenters and painters, the bricklayers, and the masons 
—simultaneously memorialized the masters for the redue- 





is England, it is that each class should teel that the news- 
Da 3 devoted to the interests of the others intend, at least, 
to treat it justly aud to give its statements fair play. Cer- | 
tainly, it is far from easy for one class to be perfectly just 
in the treatment of questions which affect mutual rivalries ; 
but it is exceedingly easy to try to be so, to aim at impar- 
tiality. Deeply as unconscious prejudice must affect all 
refined processes of inference and reasoning, it is a matter 
on the surface and easily judged of, whether or not there is 
the wish to give the facts on both sides. And nothing 
rankles so long and s9 deeply in the mind of any class as a 
rofound impression that the social organs of other classes 
deliberately wish to exclude all evidence on the one side, 
and to prejudice public opinion against it. This causes a far 
deeper and more rankling injury than any open political 
injustice, for against effectual misrepresentation in the 
ress there is no appeal. It is a far more fatal thing to 
social harmony to find a deep-rooted indication of want of 
common candour, than to meet with open hostility. The worst 
open foes may be reconciled, but those who have accused us 
openly of evil, and then refused to publish our vindication, 
have excited not merely 
our nature against them. 





England should entertain this feeling, and entertain it justly 
against the leading organs of the middle and higher class. 


and effectually, by the Social Science Association’s committee 
on Trades’ Unions, to prove that there is a large section 
among both the masters and the professional classes who 
wish to see things as they are, and not by the light of ex 
parte statements. But in spite of all that was then done, 
no sooner do fresh quarrels arise than the old spirit of un- 
fairness arises also, and is indicated by that sensitive baro- 
meter of class candour—the public press. We have taken 
some pains to inquire into the facts of the present building 
strike, and we regret to say that they are about as near to 
what is commonly put forth in our leading journals as one of 
the late Mr. James’s historical romances was to the truth of 
history. We have no disposition at all to sustain the opera- 
tives in a false position, nor to let the bad political economy 
pass which they often put out in their own defence, but we 
do wish to see their case fairly before the public. Now, 
listen to the two statements. Auy one who had merely in- 
formed himself as to the progress of the present strike by 
reading our principal journals, would suppose that the true 
facts of the case had been something like this: that in 
March last—the building trades being then in a very de- 
pressed state—the operatives in the various London building 
trades had again struck for a nine-hours day with the ten 
hours’ wages, that the masters in a few leading firms had 
met them by offering a compromise, namely, payment by the 
hour, at such a rate that by working three hours less than 
the usual length of the week they could earn the same 
wages as before ; that this arrangement had been exceedingly 
popular with the best class of operatives, but that the united 
trades, with Mr. Potter at their head, had arbitrarily inter- 
fered to prevent it, and that as a consequence all the master 
builders of any consequence had united, “ in justice of course 
to the best class of their workmen,” to insist on the hour 


our self-love but the dest part ad 


There is great danger just now lest the working classes of | 


It is true that much was done last year, and done very ably | 


tion to nine hours. Of course this looked to the masters 


/exactly like a challenge ; and though the men deny that any 


strike was contemplated this year in case of refusal, the 
masters would have been very foolish not to contemplate 
it. Accordingly, Messrs. Lucas and Messrs. Kelk gave a 
week’s notice at once, on the 16th of March, that after the 
23rd they would pay by the hour, offering such terms that 
the men might get their old wages, 33s. per week, by work- 
ing 554 instead of 58$ hours—that is, giving them three 
hours on Saturday afternoon. All who did not accept these 
terms were to be locked out. 

Thirdly. Such was the apparent gain to the men. What, 
however, was the counterbalancing loss? For the last ten years 
the rule of the trade has been to pay half as much again for 
labour beyond the ten hours—a “ time and a half” as it was 
technically called. This was a check to habitual overtime in 
the masters, as well as a compensation to the men for ex- 
hausting special work. But the firms which introduced the 
hour system, made, at the same time, we are assured, two dis- 


| tinet statements: first, that they should always engage ten- 


}hours men rather than nine-hours men; and, secondly, that 
no extra payment for overtime could in any case be allowed 
—as overtime could not exist on a system of hour payment. 

Fourthly. Now, let our readers observe the real state of 
'the supposed concession. The hour system was nominally 
introduced to enable men to determine their own hours of 
work without injustice to the master. But the masters 
|simultaneously declare that nine-hours men will never be 
engaged when ten-hours men .can be found, so that it has 
very little, if any, of ¢his effect. But, on the other hand, it 
has another very important effect in cutting off extra pay- 
ment for overtime. Messrs. Lucas, Kelk, and others, as we 
understand, are at the present moment working their men 
systematically for twelve, or in some cases even fourteen or 
fifteen hours, and paying them nothing extra for overtime. 
Now in five days of consistent twelve hours’ work there will 
be a loss of the overtime pay on two hours in each day, or a 
loss of 6s. 3d. to each man, while he will only gain the three 
hours on Saturday, or about 1s. 8d. Whenever, therefore, 
overtime is systematic, the workman loses a great deal by the 
new arrangement. But it will be said that on the hour 
system overtime is a matter of choice. No doubt, where the 
master has no alternative: but he will always turn off men 
not willing to work overtime at his pleasure, when he can 
get men in their places who are willing. On the whole, 
therefore, we take it that the only gain—the three hours on 
Saturday—is far more than compensated by the loss of extra 
pay in busy times, and the loss of the check which an extra 
rate of wages puts upon overtime. 

Fifthly. Such being the new rule and its operation, that 
rule has at present been adopted only by a few great firms, of 
which the principal are Messrs. Kelk, Lucas, Smith, ‘Trol- 
lope, Holland and Hannen, and Mansfield. Some of these, 
we believe, have conceded in general that the men have some 
jright to a voice in determining the hours of labour. But the 
ellect was to produce a lock-out at these special firms, as 
very few of the men would come in to the conditions; but 
this limited lock-out was followed by no sérike till the 10th 
Before this all the trades had intimated their 
A few gen- 








lof June. 
| willingness to refer the matter to arbitration. 


system ; and that, finally, this is opposed by the men, not |tlemen had sounded the bricklayers especially whether no 
from any real injustice in the plan, but from the feeling that |ecompromise could be effected mdependently of the nine- 
it takes a powerful weapon for future agitation out of their | hours question, and the bricklayers expressed their willing- 
hands, inasmuch as the ery for shorter hours sounds much |ness to come to a compromise on the terms now de- 
better than the ery for higher wages—a ery which would be | manded. Many gentlemen, including, we believe, Mr. Smith, 


effectually stifled by a system which allows each man to 
work any number of hours at his own discretion, receiving 
proportionate wages. 

Such are the statements which are repeated in the most 
authoritative way day by day. Whatare the facts of the case ? 
After careful examination we believe them to be as follows : 
Firstly. That the London building trade was never much 
brisker than at present ; the demand for labour being by no 
means slack, but very eager, in consequence of the Crystal 
Palace works, the new bridges, and draining operations, as 
well as more general causes. This disposes ot the economical 
objection that it is unreasonable and selfish folly to ask for 
igher wages in a falling market when the master’s profit is 


already dwindling from the slackness of demand. 





YUM 


|Mr. Myers, Sir M. Peto, Mr. Dunnage, Mr. L. Cubitt 
| (architect), and others, considered this compromise a fair 
lone; but nothing came of it. More of the building firms 
|joined the hour league, when the masons entirely, and the 
| bricklayers partially, struck work on the 10th of June, de- 
manding five ten-hour days, with a six-hour day on Satur- 
day, for the old terms, 33s. a week. These terms have been 
conceded to the masons by thirty of the smaller firms, and to 
the bricklayers by nearly as many ; and in two cases, that of 
the companies building the new bridges at Hungerford and 
Westminster, even better terms have been granted, as a full 
ten hours’ pay is given for the six hours of Saturday work. 
The masons compute that about two hundred out of one 
thousand of their body are now employed on their own 
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terms ; one hundred and twenty more on the hour principle ;| coveted with the honest shrewdness of his nati. Jon 
and that near seven hundred are still on strike. The brick-|could never be said of him till the day of his death ¢ tg 
layers have struck for the same terms, but only against the|he had survived his reputation. Of Chancery law h os bilities 
firms which have adopted the hour principle, and a few! reported to know but little at the time of his ane _ pigb. | 
others of the more important firms. They calculate that| to his greatest dignity: and yet he contrived by hard ation respect 
about one hundred and eighty of their men are employed on | and careful ingenuity to do no discredit to his office a that off 
their own terms; that about one hundred and fifty are on| ownname. It would be improper to represent him as ss “ that th 
strike ; about five hundred out of work because they will not | either of transcendent genius, or of great personal influen glone W 
goin for the hour system; and the rest employed on the|as a Chancellor, all perhaps that he could have Wi i. gdvanta 
old terms. It is probable that the masons at least have|to be said of himself—that he was able, clear-headed. . asclude 
considerable chance of success. Their labour is in demand ;| indefatigable. But his energy and his prudence never fans jawyers 
they are well organized, and have already persuaded some | him, and his ambition lasted from sheer force of habit she 
thirty firms to acquiesce in their demands, which are, in fact, | he had enjoyed all the honours and emoluments at which s 
the old system plus a half-holiday on Saturday. ever had the opportunity of grasping. His memory has been ] 
Sixthly. The building trades are all willing to accept an | handled somewhat harshly, and in some instances unjustly, ce 
arbitration, reserving the principle of a regulated day. They |by the press during the last week. His extraction his LJ ne 
do not object to hour a so long as there is some| manner, and his calculating turn of mind, together "With The Po 
check on the length of the day such as is involved in extra | some other of those failings from which none but a yer few will, é 
payment for overtime. This reserved, they have expressed | are free, prevented him from being a general favourite, Wig, is slow 
their wish to refer the matter to the Institute of Architects | his private friendships it is not our province to concern yp. earns 
—a very fair tribunal. selves. But as far as the public are concerned, he lived , intrigy 
_ Seventhly. As to the political organization of this strike, | little by himself, half secluded in a kind of grey Scotch mig, and di 
it is simply and wholly false that it is directed by Mr. Potter | which was not perhaps altogether unmixed with a breath sreng 
and the Committee of the United Trades, which is no longer | of an air of egotism. In spite of all this, it is quite possibje wad 
in existence. In fact, Mr. Potter has little or nothing to do | and it is far more becoming, this week, to dwell upon the : res 
with the matter. The carpenters, plasterers, and painters, to | more admirable side of his character, and to do justice to his dist 2 
whose organization he directly belongs, have not struck. At |many moderate virtues. the ol 
the special firms which have adopted the hour payment the| Some twenty years ago John Campbell, beyond all ques. The P’ 
men are locked out, but this is all. Mr. Potter has no part | tion, had a right to aspire to the position which he at last to the 
in the matter. Nor are the acting committees of the masons, | was permitted to fill. From the reporters’ gallery in the quite 
bricklayers, &c., really the representatives of the Trades’ | House of Commons he had made his way with decision and rune, 
Unions; they have nothing to do with the management of | vigour, step by step, to a very conspicuous place in the legal The F 
the Trades’ Unions. They are elected yearly by society and | profession. His innate practical sagacity was so unmistak. cessal 
non-society men at a public meeting, and in the case of the |able, that he almost seemed to have been born for a judge. Antot 
bricklayers, we believe the non-society electors were in the | As an advocate he was clear, intolerant, and inflexible. He his pe 
majority. The elected are all society men, it is true, but they | carried with him the same clearness and inflexibility to the The 
are chosen by the trade at large, and not by the Trades’ | administration of justice ; and his stern common sense, his been 
Unions. Every important matter is referred back to the | freedom from sentimentality, and his sagacious observations, i 
electors. No less than thirty meetings of this kind have been | were, without exaggeration, a real terror to ill-doers. The King’ 
called by the bricklayers since March to determine matters | same powers which made him succeed at the bar, gave him taint) 
that the committee thought beyond their jurisdiction. It is|also a considerable literary fame. His Lives of the Eny. linget 
therefore by no means true that they are overridden by paid | Jesh Chancellors was written during his intervals of leisure, ome 
secretaries. The members of the committee are only paid |and with all its superficiality, its inaccuracies, and faults, the of th 
an ordinary workman’s wages out of the funds subscribed. | work is one which is worthy of having been produced in the That 
Such is, we believe, a fair statement of the whole case. | leisure hours of a successful judge. It has often been r. ungu 
The hour principle, without any regulation of the length of | marked, as a matter for astonishment, that a man so careful pries 
the day, as it is actually worked, is a fatal change for the |and painstaking should have been inaccurate at all as an the 1 
working man. It is a recurrence to the system of ten years author. But Lord Campbell’s accuracies and inaccuracies yee 
back, when the principle of extra pay for time beyond ten | both spring from the same characteristic propensity of his mids' 
hours was first adopted. This is the real effect of the change ;/}own mind. He was a man who never neglected a necessary of di 
the apparent concession to the workman of the power to | effort, or eared to make an unnecessary one. It was his quire 
regulate the length of his own day is only an apparent con- fixed habit, if not his rule, to act by method and by “I 
cession so long as nine-hours men are warned that they will| plan, and the bent of his mind led him in all cases to cessal 
only be employed in default of ten-hours men. We confess | determine with some accuracy the exact amount of influence the ct 
that we thought, and still think, the strike of 1859 a mis- | which each of his actions would be likely to have upon his - ‘ 
taken measure ; but we also think that the resistance to the |career. The Lives of the Chancellors is in reality the book ~— 
unregulated action of the new principle is justified by the of a shrewd man, who is ambitious of literary eminence, as th 
clearest considerations, and what is more, that in the present | without either a distinct capacity for literature, or even time doctr 
state of the trade it is quite likely to succeed. But whether | to devote himself to its pursuit. It is written on the system sepat 
it succeed or not, let us at least unite to condemn the un- | of combining the maximum of success with the minimum of Fran 
worthy practice of misrepresenting the men’s case—of all | effort, and no doubt realized in the event all the writer's the | 
policies the one best fitted to create such a chasm between | objects. For the sake of the deceased Chancellor’s memory, tt hi 
the different classes as the present generation at least will | is to be hoped that the future historian of his Chancellorship, Chie 
hardly be able to bridge over. | who is to trace the rise, progress, and success of the country _ 
ee ee ae attorney’s son, will, whoever he may be, be a man as unlike of th 
THE LATE LORD-CHANCELLOR. Coppell. in shrewdness and in temper to John Lor thin 
ae has suddenly taken a Lord Chancellor from the} The promotion of Sir Richard Bethell will, we may be the | 
woolsack without any warning, and in five days from | lieve, be an eventful circumstance in the history of the " 
the time when Lord Campbell was to be seen among us in | records of English Equity Courts. He is a man capable o mys 
health and vigour, a successor presides in his seat. In the | initiating and carrying out very extensive reforms, ant in 
future histories of our Chancellors, his name will occupy aj far too active and self-possessed to be either enervated Me 
modest but not an obscure place, and though the abruptness | or overcome by the sense of his new position. He is knowa Sov 
of his end was such as to touch the English public with to differ in many important points from great legal author tine 
something almost akin to sympathy, the talent and learning | ties about him, and is not likely to yield an inch of ground of t 
of the new wearer of the ermine will soon cause John Camp-| to the opinions of others, if he has the power of enforcing to 
bell’s characteristic qualities to be forgotten. The deceased | his own. For the first time for many years English Liberals Eu 
Chancellor was not one of those men who inspire strangers | have a right to look upon the commencement of a new anc 
with an affectionate interest, or take public admiration by | Chancellorship as an event really full of promise and hope for wit 
storm. The distinction which he had won, he had deserved | the cause of sound reform It would seem that his succes ne’ 
as far as industry and a sterling legal ability can deserve it, | sor is not yet chosen, though public rumour designates for we 
and nobody appreciated more keenly than himself the quiet | the post of fara ae the man whom it has long ter 
pleasures of personal success. Though he was already an old| marked out as the future successor of Mr. Gladstone at the 30\ 
man when he mounted the last step in the ladder, _ University of Oxford. That such a choice would do credit ex 
climbed upon that woolsack whose honours he had long! to the Ministry cannot be doubted, as the character al! ha 
fin 
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ities of Mr. Roundell Palmer stand unquestionably very 
It will be more difficult to satisfy the public in 

xt of a Solicitor-General should the present tenant of 
that office be banished on to the bench. It is quite certain 
that the habit of conferring these high positions on those 
sone who have seats in Parliament, whatever be its collateral 
sivantages, NATTOWS the choice open to the Cabinet, and 
gscludes unjustly and unhappily some of our very best 


jawy’ ers. 


THE “MILK-WHITE HIND.” 

ELDOM, even in the Eternal City, has a seene been wit- 
s nessed such as that now presented to the world in Rome. 
The Pope, worn out with misery and care, doubtful of his own 
yill, doubtful even, it is said, of the righteousness of his cause, 
is slowly sickening of incessant defeat. Around his bed the 
cardinals are splitting in factions, intriguing with France, 
ptriguing with Austria, preparing a schism in the Church, 
god doubting whether even in despair they can find the 
strength for a last contest with the age. The French Em- 

ror hopes to secure a Pope who will abandon the “non 

sumus,” and surrender the temporal power. The Sanfe- 
disti are plotting to fly to Verona and there elect a Pope of 
the old stamp, a man who will yield nothing, even to fate, 
The people are watching all with a dull hope that some end 
to their misery may be attained at last. The foreigners have 
quitted the city, the populace are starving amidst their 
ruins, and exile and imprisonment are still daily inflicted. 
The Pope is still strong to inflict suffering, and amidst in- 
cessant intrigue, the conflict of principles, hopes, and fears, 
Antonelli still finds time to secure his treasure, and punish 
his personal foes. 

The passions of all parties, already bitter to a degree, have 
been envenomed by the despatch in which M. Thouvenel 
announces to the Catholic Powers the recognition of the 
Kingdom of Italy. The French faction see in it the cer- 
tainty of ultimate triumph, the Austrians the loss of their 
lingering hope that a Sanfedist might yet be allowed to as- 
sume the tiara in Rome. It is not, however, the mere fact 
of the recognition which so greatly disturbs the Conclave. 
That was expected, and the purple has not wholly ex- 
tinguished Italian pride, even in the highest rank of Italian 
priests, But the despatch lays down the principle on which 
the right to rule Rome must at last be decided, and that 
principle is fatal to the sovereignty of the Popes. In the 
midst of expressions, cautious beyond the habitual reserve 
of diplomacy, M. Thouvenel drops one paragraph which it re- 
quires no diplomatic skill to explain: 

“T do not, however, consider it useful to discuss here, with the ne- 
cessary development, the system by which the States of the Pope and 
the city of Rome would constitute, so to speak, property in mainmort, 
set apart to all Catholicity, and placed in virtue of a right which is 
inseribed nowhere above the rights which regulate the fate of all other 
sovereignties. 1 confine myself to remarking that the oldest, as well 
as the most recent historical, traditions do not appear to sanction that 
doctrine ; and that England, Prussia, Russia, and Sweden, Powers 
separate from the Church, signed at Vienna by the same right as 
France, Austria, Spain, and Portugal, the treaties which restored to 
the Pope the possessions he had lost. 

“T hasten to proclaim that the highest considerations of propriety are 
inaccord with the most important social interests in requiring that the 
Chief of the Church may maintain himself on the throne which has 
been occupied by his predecessors for so many centuries. ‘The opinion 
of the Emperor’s Government is very firm on that subject, but it 
thinks also that the prudent exercise of the supreme authority, and 
the consent of the populations, are in the Roman States, as elsewhere 
the first conditions of the solidity of the Governmeent.” 

The temporal power, then, is not a sacred right, is not a 
mystery which laymen must receive, as they receive hell, 
in undoubting though horrified respect. It is simply 
“a sovereignty,” subject to the laws which affect all other 
sovereignties liable to change—to revolution, and even to ex- 
tinction. The patrimony of St. Peter is not even the property 
of the Church, but a State, subject, like every other State, 
to the public law, administered by the representatives of 
Europe. Those representatives have dealt with it before, 
and may deal with it again, and their orthodoxy remains 
Without influence on their political right. That doctrine, 
never yet frankly acknowledged by a Catholic kingdom, is, 
we need not say, fatal to the last argument in defence of the 
temporal power. If the content of the people is essential to 
sovereignty, the Pope has no rights in Rome. If the prudent 
exercise of authority is a first condition of right, the prize 
has been forfeited by the absence of the condition. If, 
finally, collective Europe has power to decide on the Roman 
question, the Pope reigus by a sufferance which it needs only 





the assembling of a congress to exhaust. The principle of 
Papal dominion is surrendered, and the Pope is protected 
not by a right, not even by an admitted expediency, but 
solely by the bayonets of the foreigners who still garrison 
Rome. The negotiations for their withdrawal may be com- 
plicated and tedious, but the temporal sovereignty is not 
among the conditions, and the evacuation of Rome is there- 
fore only a question of time. This is obviously the view 
taken by the Italian Premier. Baron Ricasoli, when 
announcing the recognition of Italy, announced also 
that Italy had nothing to yield to France, and expressed 
his confident hope that the negotiations for Rome 
“would arrive at a result which should meet the best 
wishes of the nation,” a phrase well understood to imply 
the entire surrender of the secular power. Guarantees for 
the independence of the spiritual power are, we should ima- 
gine, perfectly possible. It will only be necessary to tear 
up concordats, to place the income of the Pope, by treaty, 
beyond the reach of Parliament, and to encircle his person, 
his residence, and his suite with the privileges already con- 
ceded to the Ambassador of a first-class Power. He must 
also, we fear, be invested with some sort of ecclesiastical 
patronage, and it is on this point we imagine that difference 
of opinion exists. The control of the priesthood in any 
country is a dangerous jurisdiction to surrender; but Italy 
once free, the Pope will pass, to a degree the Conclave 
scarcely imagine, under the power of opinion. This is a 
point to which too little attention has been paid. At pre- 
sent the Pope lives a monastic life, severed from all influ- 
ences save those which can filter through the deep ranks of 
priests, who stand between him and public opinion. Sur- 
rounded by the citizens of a free State, compelled by posi- 
tion to take a leading part in polities, to guide his Cardinals 
in the Senate, and his priests in every pulpit, the mind even 
of a Pontiff must insensibly receive a tinge from the world 
with which he contends. The Pope is but a priest, and the 
world may yet witness the elevation of a Pontiff as practical 
as Leo X., and as strictly Italian as Julius the Second. 

This is not, however, the end the enemies of the Papacy 
have begun to expect. They look to a schism in the Church. 
[t is certain that Louis Napoleon will seek for a Pope 
anxious to forward his own views, and amongst the 
Italian Cardinals he may yet discover the man. It is 
scarcely possible that the Conclave, if it remains in Rome, 
should fail to elect the man whom the Emperor agrees 
to support. The withdrawal of the garrison would else upset 
them and their system together. The Cardinals, therefore, 
opposed to France, it is said, have resolved to proceed to 
Verona, and there elect a Pope exempt from the influence 
of Napoleon. It is possible that at the last moment 
tradition and habit will be too strong. A Pope nos 
elected in Rome would be an anomaly which might offend 
the hearty faith even of Catholic priests. Should they, how- 
ever, carry out their design, the sway of the Papacy would 
indeed be near itsend. Italy, France, and Poland would 
acknowledge the Pontiff elected at Rome, and the Portu- 
guese, Brazilians, and American Catholics would follow an 
example which at once saved their faith, and secured their 
virtual independence. The Pope at Verona would be an 
Austrian Pope, acknowledged, perhaps, by men of extreme 
opinions throughout the world, but obeyed by only a single 
nationality. The days are past when an anti-Pope could be 
regarded as Vicar of Christ ; and in the confusion the spiritual 
power would be questioned as it has not been by Catholics 
since the Papacy underwent its last reform. We confess 
this result seems to us to the last degree improbable. The 
Cardinals are too well aware of the charm which lingers 
around the seat of the old dominion; too well aware that 
throughout Europe the Church, which once claimed to be 
universal, is now hated or reverenced chiefly as the Catholic 
Church of Rome. The chair of St. Peter is not an article 
to be removed like a bale of goods. They will falter at the 
last hour, perhaps elect a man, who, French in appearance, 
is still at heart a Pope. 





THE LATE SULTAN, 

VHE death of Abdul Medjid, thirty-first of his house, will 
profoundly affect all politics inthe East. The deceased 
sovereign belonged to a class of rulers wholly unknown in 
Europe, and not common even among the dynasties of Asia, 
and the English theory of his character requires some modi- 
fications. Abdul Medjid inherited some of the qualities 
of his father, the fierce Sultan, who, when his Janissaries 
first revolted, flung out the head of his uncle and rival, strode 
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forward among the rebels, the last survivor of the Sacred 
Race, and vowed, as the Janissaries shrank back in horror at 
the danger which menaced the house of Othman, that his 


life or theirs should atone for the insult he had endured. 


Rebellion was over until his sons were born, and for years 


the inflexible Asiatic matured the means which were to 
secure the purpose of his life. The opportunity at last 
arrived, and in three days the military caste of Turkey and 
the military power of the Turkish Empire were brought to 
an end together. His son, called to the throne at sixteen, 
gave himself up to those attractions of the seraglio which in 
all ages have broken up the porphyrogeniti of the East. 
Enfeebled in energy, and worn out in constitution, a slave 
to the caprices of his women, and addicted to drink, Abdul 
Medjid still retained his belief in his father’s policy and his 
father’s iron will. He would be Emperor of Turkey, 
and not simply of Turks, and those who knew him 
best believed that he would, had it been possible, have 
reduced all classes to a quiet but equal submission to 
the throne. He was probably the one Mussulman in his 
dominions to whom the frank equality of the races which 
inhabit it appeared an endurable result. For the rest, 
his single political purpose was to maintain his personal 
power, the one point on which the higher side of his charac- 
ter was ever displayed. No matter what emergency might 
menace, or what pressure Europe might exercise, the Sultan 
was absolute, always evaded the clause which might have 
restricted his authority. Aided by the reverence of all true 
Mussulmans for the heir of the Khalifate, he succeeded, 
‘and amidst all the reforms he sanctioned, not one affected 
the power of the Sultan. To the day of his last seizure, a 
word from his mouth could overthrow a Ministry, a whisper 
act as a sentence of death, a wish extract the last piastre 
from an exhausted treasury. The foreign Ministers called 
him vacillating, and as he bent upon every point but one, the 
censure was not ill deserved. Once only did he reject the 
combined requisition of Europe, and it was when advised— 
distantly and respectfully, it is true, but still advised—to place 
some restraint on the expenditure of his house ; once only did 
he break into a sharp menace against an English ambassa- 
dor, and it was when an accidental rencontre between Sir 
Henry Bulwer and the heir to the throne seemed to his 
jealous mind to menace an attack on his supremacy. That 
Abdul Aziz was not seized with cholera that night was owing 
to the frank explanation of his visitor. This weakness, how- 
ever, never affected the Sultanut, and a sovereign who in a ci- 
vilized State would probably have subsided into a “ social 
influence,” or died chief pageant of a constitution, bequeathed 
to his successor a personal sway greater than his far abler 
father had ever acquired. It was maintained by inces- 
sant changes, by alternations of favour which made the 
seraglio one scene of dangerous intrigue, by the incessant 
elevation of men solely dependent on his favour, and by the 
slow pulverisation of all authority external to his own. The 
nobles are gone, the pashas are as powerless as the peasants, 
the ulema as impotent as pashas, and in all that magni- 
ficent empire but two powers survive—the Sultan and the 
Ambassadors at his Court. 

His successor, a brother named Abdul Aziz, is said to be 
a man of somewhat similar character, but with widely dif- 
ferent ideas. He has one great'advantage in being past 
thirty, an age after which a Mussulman seldom surrenders 
himself to the attractions of the harem. He has the same 
inflexible will, but its exercise, it is said, will be in the diree- 
tion of the reactionary Turks. It is possible that his ad- 
herence to this party was only the result of the instinctive 
hostility a Turkish heir to the throne must feel to its 
actual occupant ; but it is more probable that Abdul Aziz 
is really a Turk, really disposed, so far as in him lies, to 
restore the ascendancy of the true believers. In this case, 
the catastrophe so long dreaded at Constantinople is assuredly 
at hand. The mere accession of such a man will give an im- 
pulse to the Mussulman spirit, such as it has not received 
since the Janissaries paid for their “high church” pre- 
judices with their lives. The mere report in Arabia, in 
Asia Minor, and along the Mediterranean coasts, that a 
Sultan has ascended the throne who is not a “ Giaour,” 
will double the peril of every Christian life. Such an occur- 
rence might, in another age, have preserved for a generation 
the independence of the empire. A Sultan who restored 
the Turks to their ascendancy, restored the Turkish military 
strength, and punished offenders with Amurath’s contempt 
for lite, might, like Amurath, rebuild the tottering founda- 
tions of his throne. But Europe will not tolerate a real 


ing its orders only in the presence of actual force All, 
strong man can do is to increase the Mussulman gene, , 
superiority, and with it the danger of outrage upon Chris. 
tians. 

The Orientals have not yet recognized the first facts 
modern politics. To the Damascene and the Arab thy 4 
people of Bosnia and the “old” Turks, everywhere the 
Sultan is still the lord of the world, deceived it may be a i 
eajoled by the Christian Powers, but able, if he but ‘tom 
to protect all men of the true faith. While Abdul Medi 
was on the throne they knew that aggression excited dh 
wrath not only of Europe but of their own Sultan, ang the 
men who would have waded in Christian blood with delj ht 
shrank from rebellion against the Khalif. The accession of 
a man after their own heart will remove all this restraint 
Every Turk in Asia will imagine that in obeying the Koran 
he obeys also the secret wish of the Sultan, and every local 
outburst of Moslem cruelty and pride will be fostered b 
the almost open sympathy of the army. The surge of Mus 
sulman feeling which in 1857 swept over half Asia has 
scarcely yet subsided, and with a strict Mussulman on the 
throne the next movement may commence in Constantinople 
itself. Nor will a strong Sultan improve the relations be. 
tween Europe and the Porte. In this respect the dilemma 
of Turkey seems almost hopeless. Abdul Aziz, a strict 
Mussulman, with one wife and a habit of economy, ma 
very possibly introduce new order into the finances, and wil] 
certainly dismiss one-third of his brother’s advisers. Byt 
his very strength will only increase the chance of a collision 
with the ambassadors. It is the interest of perhaps three 
of the Powers to make Turkey strong, but two at least are 
opposed to her regeneration, and all are disinclined to suffer 
the Sultan to be independent. An Asiatic diplomatist familiar 
with Europe might have done much to disembarrass Turkey 
of the interference which enfeebles without defending her, 
but a Sultan of the old school, as Mussulman and as sove- 
reign, can but increase the chance of an early collision with 
the West. 





AMENDMENTS TO THE BANKRUPTCY ACT. 


HE consideration by the House of Commons of the 
amendments introduced by the House of Lords into 
the Bankruptcy and Insolvency Bill will probably furnish 
us with the last debate of any interest during the present 
Session. The late Attorney-General promised that he would 
consider these amendments solely with a view to the public 
good, and allowing for the natural bias which every man must 
feel against the mutilators of his own offspring, he will pro- 
bably induce his successor to fulfil the pledge. But we own, on 
investigating the three chief alterations which the Lords are 
desirous of effecting, that with regard to two out of the three 
we find it very difficult to say to which side the balance of pub- 
lic good inclines. The only three amendments which require 
any notice from a non-professional journal are the abolition of 
the office of Chief Judge, the excision of the clauses relating 
to creditors’ assignees, and the new clause which modifies 
the retrospective operation of the Act. The arguments for 
and against the first of these amendments are of an unusually 
simple and practical character. ‘The one party contends that 
such a judge would have hardly anything to do, and that his 
salary and other expenses attending him would be a sheer 
waste of public money. The other side maintain that the 
accumulation of work under the new Act, arising more es- 
pecially from the removal of the distinction between the 
trader and the non-trader, will make the appointment in 
question absolutely essential to its efficacy. ere, then, we 
have no principle at stake. The question is only one of 
comparative probabilities. And only those persons whose 
avocations have made them acquainted with the state of the 
Bankruptey and Insolvent Courts at the present day can 
hazard anything like a reasonable conjecture on the subject. 
We presume that neither Lord Westbury, on the one 
hand, nor the Select Committee of the House of Lords upon 
the other, arrived at their respective conclusions without 
due examination of evidence and consultation of practical 
authorities. For our own parts, therefore, we must decline 
offering any opinion on the point, merely observing that, 
ceteris paribus of course, that proposal is the better one by 
which the public money is saved. : 
The second point at issue ,is, however, a far more im- 
portant one. 1t involves no less a question than what is the 
primary and essential function of a Court of Bankruptcy. 
Is it, that is, to assist creditors or to promote the ends of 





Sultan, a man utterly contemptuous of the West, and obey- 
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course maintain the former. Lawyers, and those who 
habitually consider such questions from an imperial and 
apriori point of view, maintain the latter. The clause intro- 
duced by the late Attorney-General, enabling a majority of 
creditors to appoint assignees of their own who shall take the 
management of the bankrupt’s affairs out of the hands of the 
official assignees is founded, of course, upon the mercantile 
point of view. The rejection of that clause by the House of 
Lords is founded on the imperial point of view. It is urged 
by one side that a body of persons who have a direct interest 
in making the most they can of the bankrupt’s assets, are 
the proper people to be entrusted with the control of them. 
Now, this is just one of those practical arguments to which 
the English mind is peculiarly sensible, And we are very far 
from saying that the arguments upon the other side are 
sufficient to outweigh it. But the arguments on the other 
side are very far from contemptible, whether we regard the 
jnterests of a particular class of creditors, or whether we 
consider the case with reference to the bankrupt himself. It 
is quite possible that arrangements may be made by the ma- 
jority of creditors injurious to the interests of the minority. 
ich men who can afford to wait may elect a mode of 
roceeding that will be the ruin of poor men who can’t. 
he Bill, indeed, provides that all debts under ten pounds 
shall still be under the exclusive control of the official as- 
signee. But this provision only meets the evil to a very 
limited extent. For a rich man may have a debt of ten 
pounds, and a poor man a debt of fifty. Now, the official 
assignee, having no interest in the matter, though he may, 
of course, on that account be rather more dilatory in his pro- 
ceedings, is far more likely to distribute even justice to all 
arties. This argument, therefore, is to be set against the 
plea that those most interested in the bankruptcy are 
the most proper persons for assignees. But there is 
another argument remaining on the same side, and from 
one point of view a more important one. This is that the 
punishment of the bankrupt, whatever that may be, ought 
not, after he has once come before the Court, to be liable to be 
affected by his creditors. It is open to him in the present 
state of the law to make such a private arrangement with his 
creditors as it is here proposed to let him make through the 
medium of a court of law. Why should not this facility be 
sufficient for him? It is quite possible that creditors’ 
assignees might have excellent reasons for screening a dis- 
honest bankrupt, from which, of course, the official assignee 
would be exempt. And we cannot think that a court of law 
should be made the agent of a system manifestly liable to so 
gross an abuse as this. The punishment of the bankrupt, 
and the prevention of commercial dishonesty by the example, 
is one of the chief objects of the Court of Bankruptcy. The 
ereditors would convert it into a means of making the best 
possible bargain for themselves, without regard to the inte- 
rests of morality. For these reasons we are on the whole 
disposed to think that the balance of argument is in favour of 
the Lords’ amendment on this particular point. 

Upon the third point, however, there is even less room for 
hesitation. It is provided by the Act that a non-trader may 
be adjudicated a bankrupt on the petition of a creditor, or 
creditors, representing a certain amount of debt. This may 
be done even while the debtor is abroad, and ignorant of the 
proceedings that are being taken against him. He is, in- 
deed, to have his action for damages afterwards, if he can 
prove the adjudication to have been malicious. But con- 
sidering the difficulty of proving that, the eompensation is a 
poor one, and there are very many people to whom damages 
for such an inquiry would be no compensation at all. The 
House of Lords has therefore introduced a clause providing 
that “the debt of the petitioning creditor of any debtor 
not being a trader must be a debt contracted after the pass- 
ing of this Act; and the judgment debtor summons must be 
@ summons in respect of a debt contracted or of a liability 
incurred after the passing of this Act.” 

This will, at all events, save those unfortunate gentlemen 
who, in the innocence of their hearts, have incurred the usual 
liabilities to tailors, bootmakers, and tobacconists, from being 
made the victims of any sudden fit of wrath on the trader's 
part. Henceforward, of course, we shall all have to walk 
more warily. We shall choose our tradesmen rather by their 
physiognomy than by the fit of their trousers or the flavour 
of their cigars; and we shall only have ourselves to blame if 
we fall into the hands of a curmudgeon. But should the 
amendments of the House of Lords be rejected, farewell to 
long vacation happiness. A secret care will oppress half the 
tourists in Europe. And at the top of Mont Blane, or in 
the shades of Baden, the heart untravelled will turn trem- 





blingly to Jermyn-street or Pall Mall. For really to define 
what is “ keeping out of the way,” would puzzle the most 
acute lawyer, and we have little doubt that flagrant acts of 
injustice, even as it is, will be committed under the new Act. 
It will become necessary for every man to leave a p.p.c. card 
upon every tradesman he employs, at least a fortnight before 
he leaves town, to avoid the imputation of flight. But that 
he should be put to all this trouble and annoyance on ac- 
count of debts incurred when no such rule was in existence, 
is a clear infringement of all sound principles of legislation. 





THE ORDER OF THE INDIAN STAR. 


: i institution of an Order of Knighthood confined to 

Indian chiefs and notabilities is another well-meaning 
effort to link the Indian Princes into the British system. 
Whether it is a successful one will depend upon shades of 
feeling of which no European is competent to judge. That 
the Indian Princes are ardently desirous of admission to 
British rank, of titles such as their conquerors crave, has 
long been openly allowed. The Grand Cross of the Bath is 
prized by the Regent of Nepaul beyond all the dignities his 
own sovereign has conferred. But whether admission to a 
special order created only for Indians, and carrying with it 
but little of European esteem, will be equally satisfactory, 
is a point only to be decided by the event. The balance of 
probability, we think, inclines im favour of the Order. The 
Princes, it is true, are not likely to relish that equality 
among themselves which the Star may appear to create. 
Scindia no more recognizes the Rajah of Puttiala as an equal 
than Queen Victoria recognized Soulouque. But the ap- 
pointment of the Prince of Wales as an extra Knight of the 
Order would soothe away much more serious discontent. 
Nothing could be devised more deeply gratifying to the 
almost womanish pride of the Indian Palatines. They have 
never claimed, even as matter of form, equality with the 
Queen. They are perfectly ready to call themselves subjects, 
to stand when her Majesty sits, to pay in full measure that 
ceremonious observance which in Asia takes the place of 
the simpler homage of the West. But they claim to be first 
in India, to sit on the steps of the throne, to stand, each in 
his own province, next to the suzerain. Admission to an 
Order of which the Prince of Wales is a member gives 
them precisely the status they have sought. It will, we 
believe, secure their rank in their own eyes, relieve them at 
once from that unreasoning sensitiveness which the uncer- 
tainty of their official position has heretofore entailed. 

There is little to criticize in the first batch of Knights. 
The seven European members are all Commanders-in-Chief, 
or of present or past proconsular rank, and all men whose 
names are known and respected at Native Courts. Of the 
nine natives eight are of the first rank; and the ninth, the 
Rajah of Puttiala, though not a prince, except as a Red 
Indian may be a prince, has done service it is only just 
to acknowledge and reward. His fidelity is the equi- 
valent of Scindia’s rank. The Begum of Bhopal is, we 
believe, only Regent of the State; and her admission 
may jar on the feelings of Asiatics not yet accustomed 
to believe in the equality of the sexes. The claim of the 
Nuwab of Rampore is the only one doubtful on the 
score of fidelity; and it is, perhaps, good policy on the 
whole to repay the profitable hesitation of an influential 
friend. For the rest, the members of the Order stand in the 
front rank of her Majesty’s subjects, and each has either 
suffered or done something for her throne. 

Three omissions in the Gazette will probably create some 
discussion on the spot. It would have been wise to include 
the Rana of Oodeypore, .the first in rank though not in 
power of Hindoo sovereigns, the man without whose conse- 
cration no Hindoo from the Jumna to Travancore reigns of 
divine right. Jung Bahadoor also will be furious at the 
slight implied in the omission of his name. He is, it is 
true, not of royal rank either by position or by birth, his 
office corresponding most nearly with that of our Lord Pro- 
tector Somerset, or the French Mayor of the Palace. But 
his passion in life is to be treated as a king, and he is pro- 
bably the one native who, without warning or preparation, 
could launch an army at the very centre of our dominion. The 
third omission is, we sincerely trust, only an act of forgetful- 
ness to be speedily repaired. There is nothing either in the 
pedigree, the position, or the services of the Rajah of Mysore 
which should have subjected him to a neglect he will con- 
strue into an indignity. He kept the plateau faithful when 
the safety of Madras depended on its fidelity. He has 
braved the dislike of his own subjects rather than interrupt 
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our administration of an heritage Lord Canning admits to be 
his own. His rank in the Indian hierarchy is at least equal 
to that of any member of the Order, and he will regard his 
exclusion with a keen bitterness it is at this moment the 


highest impolicy to provoke. 





LONDON LOCOMOTION, 


ONDON is not quite so badly organized a city as its inhabitants 
are apt in November so querulously to assert. The municipal 
bodies may job, but they do not lay down thousands of miles of 
pipes to secure votes, or leave rowdies to reign because police are 
expensive, or spend fourteen millions of dollars without visible out- 
turn, like the clique which misgoverns and dominates New York. 
It is possible with outlay and energy to attain in London a ee 
of more than four miles an hour, an attempt the Parisian has long 
since abaudoned with the resigned shrug only a Parisian can per- 
form. It is easy to dine without a mouchard at your elbow, 
though a Viennese may not believe it, and there are only two perma- 
nent stinks, though a Madrileno would deem that allowance too 
few to secure health. A Philadelphian driver would call a London 
cabman a slave, a continental official would deem its police inert, 
and there are negative advantages in the way of freedom to do as you 
like which the citizens of the Continent may view with envious de- 
spair. But there are nuisances in London nevertheless, and the first 
of them are the impediments to cheap and comfortable locomotion. 
We do not allude to stoppages in the City, though they diminish 
business hours on the average by about one-tenth, or even the prac- 
tice of blocking up the best-frequented thoroughfares in order to 
remedy an escape of gas. You cannot cut open an artery, because it 
is gorged with blood, and to widen a London street is almost as 
serious an affair. Neither can you prohibit civilization because the 
pipes which convey its first requisites are horribly in the way. We 
refer to those minor nuisances which could be obviated by a little 
common sense, and are borne only because business men are too 
busy, and idlers too lazy, for reform. 

First and foremost among these is the want of a regular system of 
omnibus conveyance. By dint of attention and study, such as would 
enable him to acquire a science, the regular Londoner contrives to 
know where particular omnibuses may be expected under ordinary 
circumstances to pullup. ‘To astranger, the arrangements are the per- 
fection of addled confusion, which he sadly contrasts with the order 
observed on most railways, and even with the method which may be 
faintly discerned in the Parisian system of “ correspondence.” But on 
a cross route, even a Londoner is at a loss, He may trust to his 
skill in localities, and by risking his neck at the right moments, 
walking one-third of the way, and running another third, may succeed 
in availing himself of such service as irritated conductors will render 
for the remainder of his road. But of system, properly so called, 
there is not a trace. The omnibuses do not even keep steadily to 
their lines, and the yellow van which to-day lands the traveller at the 
Bank, may next week be going to Camden Town. Of course we do 
not expect systematic regularity. Utopian dreams of that sort are 
only for men who prefer Paris to London, a Prefect of the Seine to 
a gold-chained Lord Mayor. But why should there not be an omni- 
bus “ Bradshaw?” There are people, we know, to whom that publica- 
tion seems simple, and careful study might enable folk, with a talent 
for mathematics, to apply it to the streets. ‘The omnibuses might be 
induced, on clear proof that the complaisance would pay, to alter 
their routes only once a week, or even to adopt a system of colours 
conveying some idea beyond that of the marvellous taste of the coach 
painters. ‘The names even, by dint of a little arrangement, might be 
made to indicate the direction in which the vehicle was intended to 
go, while the railing affords ample space for a visible list of stoppages 
on the way. A “ Bradshaw,” explaining the peculiarities of each 
line, the routes of the chief companies, fares, numbers, and colours of 
the different vehicles, good for one week, and sold for a penny, ought 
to bring to its publisher something more substantial than the thanks 
of the public and the blessings of elderly females. 

The omnibus reached, the traveller seats himself only to find new 
miseries begun. Why an omnibus should only open at one end, by 
a door too small for its purpose, intoa passage which seems designed 
in the interest of bootmakers, no coachbuilder professes to ex- 
plain. Still less can he tell us why the seats should not be 
partitioned off, to the despair of pickpockets, or why threepenny 
or fourpenny checks, available for any time, should not be sold 
at the offices, and thereby prevent the hunt after change, and 
quarrel with an impudent cad, which omnibus travellers now accept 
as they would a toothache or an influenza, Mr. Train’s tramways 
will not suit either our streets or our habits of liking whatever 
the upper ten thousand find reason to approve; but surely we 
might have Mr. ‘l'rain’s omnibus without destroying our roads. Is 
invention soatterly paralyzed that the Londoner must travel with 

ickpockets in a dirty van, with his knees in his neighbour’s lap, and 
fis digestion destroyed by a lurch like that of a boat in a head sea ? 
Or is there any occult reason why omnibuses, like cabs, should not 
be compelled to charge by the mile, instead of according to their pro- 
prietors’ caprice, or their conductors’ capacity in blaspheming ? 

Nobody who ean afford a cab enters an omnibus; but the in- 
creased expense secures a very inadequate return. It is waste of 
time to abuse what no man ever defends, and we may leave the four- 
wheeler with a safe conscience to Jolhm Leech. From the straw 
which sticks to your clothes, to the windows which render all inau- 
dible but themselves, it is a triumph of inconvenience. But for the 


luggage, and that women have a ludicrous prejudice against Hansoms 
the regular cab would have long since disappeared. Even as it is a 
few improvements would leave the Hansom a monopoly of the field, 
That vehicle has at least one solid advantage, it can move faster than 
a man can conveniently walk, and this is sufficient to induce men in 
a hurry to put up with its discomforts. But nothing is gained 
by their existence. Suppose, for instance, the preposterous doors 
flew open at a touch from the driver, or, better still, were replaced by 
a door falling in one piece back from the splash-board ; and suppose 
the ridiculous glass shutter which descends on the traveller’s nose 
were abolished in favour of sliding panes of semicircular glass to be 
closed and retracted at pleasure. One cab, at least, with the latter 
improvement is driven about the Strand, but there is no sign that jt 
has ever been visible to the body of jobmasters or cabmen. With g 
door which it was possible to shut without leaving the foot-board 
and protection at will against sun and rain, the Hansom would really 
become the fitting conveyance of a people who love speed. If to 
these conveniences were added a third in the shape of a wire cage 
under the driver’s seat enough to hold a single portmanteau, London 
would have a fiacre without a rival on the Continent. A vehicle of 
a somewhat better description, a brougham, in fact, not jobbed by 
the day, it is, we suppose, a waste of time to desire; yet such a 
vehicle might be athe at least in the months when the roads break 
out into their annual rash. That the owners of carriages should pay 
for mending the roads might, other expedients failing, perhaps be 
fair, but to compel them to use their carriages as rollers, is, to say the 
least, a little tyrannical. Yet this is done over the whole of the 
western quarter. arly in June a few tons of granite are thrown on 
the roads, to shatter all springs, and be pulverized by all wheels. if 
the coachman, careful not for his wheels ouly, but for his horses’ feet, 
attempt to drive to the side, huge trestles are planted along the 
finished way to keep him to the work his master is taxed to avoid, 
There is a street near Russell-square at this moment, which has been 
heaped with granite for five weeks, and will, we believe, be smooth 
just as the time arrives for the disease to break out again. Three 
hours’ work of a good roller would make the street passable again, 
but the trestles are supposed to be cheaper, and the work is left to 
carriages worth all the money expended on the road. ‘The roads 
must be repaired, but why not one side at a time? or, if that be in. 
convenient, why not finish the work at once, sending the roller after 
the sharp stones it is intended to roll down? With accessible Han. 
soms, an omnibus Bradshaw, and roads intended for carriages and 
not for rollers, the comfort of locomotion in London would be per. 
ceptibly increased. 


MR. GROTE ON THE ABUSES OF NEWSPAPER 
CRITICISM. 
R. Grote, in a controversial eriticism on an able contemporary 
with which we have nothing to do, takes occasion to make some 
admirable general remarks on the spirit and honesty of modern news. 
paper criticism, with which we and all other newspaper critics have a 
great deal todo, ‘There is one thing,” he says, “that this criti- 
cism never seems to have a notion of, and that is the possibility of 
criticism on itself.’ Mr. Grote encourages the common-sense reader 
not to be afraid of us. Such a reader is, he says, and very justly says, 
often a person of far better judgment than the anonymous critic whom 
he peruses, if it would but enter his head that he may use his own 
judgment and throw off the newspaper-yoke to which an Englishman 
so willingly submits. The readers should rally their strength against 
this imposing power of type* The historian of Greece himself is 
willing to lead the forlorn hope, and has made a spirited onset in the 
pamphlet before us : 

“I think there is but little doubt that reviewing in our day is in one respect 
inferior to what it has been, namely, that there is less in it of the element of dis- 
cussion, that each reviewer has pretty much the impression that with his own 
readers he has the last word, and that he need not fear anybody looking after 
him, If the reader would do a little criticism for himself, or care a little more to 
see criticism answered, some pretended critiques which he might otherwise believe 
in and be amused at would indeed lose their interest for him, or indeed, perhaps, 
excite indignation ; “but I do not think he would lose in pleasure. There wants a 
little fresh recollection with us that the end of criticism is to bring out and set 
in clearest light the truth, and that divorced from that purpose, it is almost 
the lowest kind of literature, a parasitical appendage to that which makes effort 
to be real literature, which like the ivy strangles what it feeds on, offering itself 
only as the wretched substitute, and really extinguishing in the readers every- 
thing that is intellectually valuable.” 

This is excellent advice, and nothing would improve newspaper 
criticism so much as the knowledge that it was to be read by men 
too hardy to acquiesce in the authoritative statement of the reviewer. 
Criticism, despite all that is urged in its favour, especially the short 
criticism of newspapers, is always tehding to become positively in- 
jurious, “ Newspaper old age seems to come speedily,” says Mr. 
Grote. And no doubt there is a tendency in all professional critics, 
still more if they be successful writers, to put out less and less posi- 
tive appreciative effort as they grow old; and, except in the rare cases 
where they are really fascinated themselves, to deliver their oracles from 
their own traditional point of view without any laborious attempt to 
see with their author’s eyes what he really believes that he has 
achieved. For, all true criticism on worthy subjects does involve 
effort, and considerable effort. No one can faitly judge what another 
has done without genuine study of something which is generally in 
some degree alien to one’s own thought. And it is so much easier to 
stay at one’s own centre and rail at another man for not coming to 
us, than to migrate to his point of view, that criticism is always 
tending to degenerate into a fist of excellent reasons why an author 
should have been other than he is in order that he might i written 
his book from a centre of conyictiou similar to our own, instead of the 








fact that it will carry four, that the only other cab cannot convey 
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— . 
In order to see what true criticism, and especially newspaper cri- 
ticism, may and ought to be, the first step is to keep its aim within 
modest and moderate bounds. It is not the great judicial function 
that it affects to be ;—that it is often said to be. If critics mistake 
their duty, it is, as Mr. Grote hints, very much because the public 
encourage them to do so; and not the public only, but thoughtful 
and far-sighted men. We are always hearing the relative import- 
ance of true criticism exaggerated (we do not mean its absolute im- 
rtance, for that we do not esteem lightly), but its importance re- 
htively to a higher and more creative task. It was only the other 
day that Mr. Matthew Arnold, a poet who can utter his own critical 
thoughts in sentences so lucid and harmonious that even when they 
seem most false they cling to the mind with a fascination far beyond 
that of the finest and most perfect criticism, did what he could to 
rpetuate this cant about the yearning of the age for criticism. He 
hid it down in his recent lectures, with the calm dogmatism which 
seems an essential part of his mind that, “of the literatures of 
France and Germany, as of the intellect of Europe in general, the 
main effort, for now many years, has been a critical effort ; the en- 
deavour, in all branches of knowledge—theology, philosophy, history, 
art, science—to see the object as in itself it really is.” “But 
owing,” he adds, “to the presence in English literature of this ec- 
centric and arbitrary spirit, owing to the strong tendency of English 
writers to bring to the consideration of their object some individual 
fancy, almost the last thing for which one would come to English 
literature is just that very thing which now Europe most desires— 
criticism.” Surely Mr. Arnold, when he pronounces such a sentence 
as this, is guilty of the very sin he is ouuianie thas of boldly im- 
porting, namely, a very strong individual peculiarity of his own into 
the universal European mind. As far as our experience goes, Europe 
does not pant after criticism, nay, is rather weary of it, and would fain 
see something more spontaneous and more likely to draw men into 
cluser social unity. In the mean time, such criticism as the age is 
condemned to elaborate will be most likely to lead us to senile 
higher, if it knows its own place. It is good when it is a link in the 
passage to what is better, when it is so sensitively alive to every 
gleam of true genius and nobility in creative minds that it can 
translate and spread what it discerns so as to render this more widely 
apprehensible. But if it does not take this modest attitude towards 
the great living words and thoughts and realities that are above cri- 
ticism, it abolishes its own function ; nay, it does more, it intervenes 
to shut out the light ; for no sooner does the critic cease to look up to 
the finer minds above his own ihan he begins to grudge the appear- 
ance of new power altogether, and to do much towards persuading 
those who are under his influence to share his own jealousy and 
scepticism. 
tt is obivous that what an ordinary critic can do for the society 
he addresses is not disposed of by Mr. Arnold’s dictum, that he 
should teach people to see each of the various objects of the intellee- 
tual world “ as in itself it really is.’ No doubt this is so; but how 
can he do this? Not certainly, as Mr. Arnold would have us 
believe, by simply striving to sweep his own mind clear of eccentrici- 
ties and prejudices, and then coldly contemplating by the “dry light” 
of modern culture what he wishes to describe. No work of genius, 
no triumph of faith, was ever appreciated and translated into the lan- 
guage of less cultivated minds by such a process as this. Criticism 
at its highest—as Mr. Arnold’s own writings show—must have at 
least enough of the creative power it deals with, to feel completely 
its spell and fascination. And this is not got by critical habits ; it is 
got by a long apprenticeship to uncritical habits; by readiness of 
sympathy, flexibility of taste, and the modesty which is ever willing 
to rms al a lower standard of judgment for a higher, so soon as it 
is convinced that it is higher. What eriticism can do, then, for works 
of a power or genius higher than its own, is this: Its first and by far 
its highest function is to apprehend that which lies really above its own 
sphere ; to be accessible to thoughts, or aims, or beauties which it 
can appreciate but could not have created ; and to delineate them for 
those who might not otherwise have time or culture to find them out. 
Its second and secondary task—too often made its first and primary— 
is to rectify the exclusiveness and frequent one-sidedness of genius 
by the broader sense of ordinary judgment. This is a very useful 
and, for the most part, an easy part of its work ; but it is useful and 
easy only so far as the critic duly discharges the higher part of his task. 
If a critic can translate for others what the few teach or conceive, it is 
more than his right, it is his positive duty, to piece it out by insisting 
on the directions in which it will fail to satisfy the wants of the many. 
For instance, those who can teach us to see deeper than ever into the 
infinite beauty of Homer, or Chaucer, or Shakspeare, are bound to 


point out, if they can, what parts of the human mind these great | 








quaint old-world genius of Herodotus, his judgment on the melan- 
choly wisdom of Tacitus and the complacent cynicism of Gibbon,— 
and of all this he is conscious and proud. When first fortune com- 
pels him to deal with the daily literary efforts of ordinary English- 
men, he chooses such as are more or less connected with his real 
admirations, and the slowly developed intellectual worship of his 
youth ; and while this lasts his work is fresh and true criticism ; it 
translates the higher thoughts that have entered into him, for those 
who have not yet learned to apprehend them, and supplements them 
by the common-sense wants of the class with which he is in daily 
intercourse. But when this period has passed by, and reputation as 
acritic has been fairly won, there is more and more temptation to 
cloak himself in the culture of which he is so proud, and rebuke the 
raw thoughts of an uncultivated world. 
“ Mox sese attollit in auras 
Ingrediturque solo, et caput inter nubila condit.” 

This is in some measure, we take it, the secret of the premature old 
age which is apt to afflict, if not newspapers, at least newspaper 
critics. 

And no doubt it is a trial to men steeped in the culture of the 
noblest literature of the world, to appreciate fairly the ephemeral pro- 
ductions of a busy generation. It seems beneath them, and the more 
they trample it beneath them, the less are they competent to detect 
its higher tendencies. But still the critic who allows this feeling to 
grow upon him abdicates his true office. Unless he can enter into 
the wants of his generation, he has no business to pretend to direct its 
thoughts. He becomes really a mischief instead of a benefit if he 
puts his heel scornfully on all that is less artistic than his own 
tastes. The passion for putting an extinguisher on incomplete or 
half-suecessful efforts is a very growing and a very fatal one. It 
is as injurious to the critic himself as to the public whom it de- 
frauds. An extinguisher of real flames, however tiny, cannot help 
being soiled and- blackened by the work. And no man can really 
ignore from intellectual pride any sign of just or timely thought with- 
out some injury of an analogous kind. =o! 

There fg och a sphere for just severity in newspaper criticism, 
To some extent the public look to newspaper notices as guides to 
what they shall read or neglect. In an age of unscrupulous and 
shameless book-making, it is a duty te give notice of the rubbish that 
cumbers the ground. There is no credit, no real power required for 
this task. It is the work of an intellectual scavenger, and far from 
being specially honourable. Still, if done scrupulously, it is not dis- 
honourable. Ifa man, after hunting for the true aim and purpose of 
a work, finds none such of any worthy kind, if he can detect no new 
store of information, no single gleam of well-directed purpose, no 
glimpse of any element that may serve anyone except the seller of 
the commodity in question, it is right to say so, though every critic 
should be sure that the irresponsibility of anonymous writing in no 
way sways his mind. But it is well to recollect that the sentence of 
condemnation is always easier to pass than any other; and, when 
unjust, reflects more seriously upon the critic than on the condemned. 
It is not only easier to destroy than to create, but far easier to imagine 
worthlessness than to appreciate worth. 


— —————— 

Pusir. 
Tue production of Verdi’s new opera, Un Ballo in Maschera, at 
the Royal Italian Opera, has taken place so late in the week (‘Thurs- 
day evening) that for the present we can merely record the fact; 
adding that the opera has we got up with great completeness and 
splendour, was scales performed, the principal characters bei 
sustained by Mario, Madame Penco, Graziani, Madame Didiée, an 
Madame Carvalho, and was received by a crowded audience with 
every demonstration of favour. 

The concert of the Philharmonic Society on Monday last has been, 
par excellence, the musical entertainment of the week. It terminated 
the Society’s forty-ninth season, and showed this distinguished body, 
in its “green old age” of half a century, in all the strength and 
vigour of its early days. It is announced that next year the Society’s 
fiftieth anniversary will be celebrated, as a jubilee, by a grand per- 
formance of the colossal works written expressly for the Society by 
Beethoven, Spohr, Mendelssohn, and other great composers ; and it 
is added that Professor Sterndale Bennett has kindly consented to 
compose an appropriate work to be performed on that occasion. 
This announcement will excite great and general interest, for the 
Philharmonic Society of London has long been renowned throughout 
Europe. 

At this concert “ the observed of all observers” was the veteran 
Moscheles, who, happening to be on a visit to his friends in London, 


poets wholly fail to express. But to insist on the latter without the | was induced to appear once more before the oo in the arena of 


former, is rather to blind the eyes of their readers than to open | his former triumphs. He performed his ce 
them—to give them the impression of more darkness instead of more 


light 

But what, it will be said, has newspaper criticism to do with such 
tasks as these? It is not once ina year that a really great work, 
measured even by the standard of a single generation, appears, and 
barely once in many years that a work of lasting genius is produced. 
This is perfectly true. But the only criticism which is really likely 


to be useful on the minor works of every-day literature is that which | 


has been trained and disciplined in worthier studies. Here is the mis- 
take of the cut-and-dried man of culture. He goes about with the 
Secret of having learned to appreciate the “ grand style.” He has lived 
in Homer till he can recal the roll of that many-sounding sea. He has 
pored over the lofty and pictorial thought of Plato till he begins to 
pique Aimse/f upon its grandeur. His fancy has been fed on the 


ebrated concerto in G 
minor, betraying perhaps, on the verge of threescore and ten, some 


; small diminution of physical strength, but no decay of the fire, 


| vigour, and high artistic qualities which have given him his lofty 


seat on the musical Parnassus. The reappearance of the illustrious 
old man caused a scene of high excitement, the audience (including 
a host of artistic celebrities) indulging in vehement demonstrations 
of pleasure and admiration. The other great pieces were Haydn’s 
charming old symphony called “La Reine de France,” Beethoven’s 
gigantic symphony in C minor, the same composer’s violin concerto 
exquisitely played by Herr Straus, and Weber’s Jubilee Overture. 
The vocal performers were Signor Guerrabella, who made so favour- 
able a début at the previous concert; Mr. ‘Tennant, our young and 
rising tenor; and Signor Steller, and Italian baritone of much merit, 
ecently arrived in London. 
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The concert fever, which has raged this season with extraordinary |on this occasion by only one picture, and that a small one. « The 


violence, seems to have nearly died out, and it is time. 


There has | Miniature” (186) is a half-ligure of a girl leaning her elbows on . 


been one beuefit concert this week, which must not be confounded | table and gazing at a locket, the edge of a letter peeps from her 
with the multitude of trivial things of this class; we allude to Mr.| bosom. The face has no particular expression, but the figure jg 


Benedict’s annual concert at St. James’s Hall on Monday last—an 
entertainment distinguished for the magnificent scale on which it was 
got up, the amount of first-rate talent employed, the taste and judg- 
ment shown in the selection of the music, and the vast and brilliant 
assemblage who filled every part of the hall. The principal and most 
attractive feature of the concert was Mr. Benedict’s own beautiful 
cantata, Undine, exquisitely sung by Mile. ‘litiens, Madame Dolby, 
Mr. Sims Reeves, and M. Weiss—a work which, had he never 
written anything else, would have entitled him to a place among the 
first composers of the age. 

It is currently reported in musical cireles, that an “ English Opera” 
is to be established in London in the form of a Joint-Stock Company 
on the “ Limited Liability” principle, and that many persons of in- 
fluence in the musical profession have signified their intention of 
joining in the enterprise. If there is any truth in the report, we 
would humbly advise the persons interested in the matter to beware 
of what they do. We have seen, in our time, many theatrical com- 
monwealths, but not one that has thriven; and of all such specula- 
tions that of a Joint-Stock Opera-house may be regarded as the least 
promising. The conflicting interests, jealousies, heart-burnings, and 
collisions among composers, performers, and music-publishers, ine- 
vitably generated from such a combination, would render successful 
co-operation next to impossible. 

Madame Jenny Lind Goldschmidt has signified her intention to 
sing at a concert for the benefit of the Society of Female Artists, at 
the Earl of Dudley’s residence on Tuesday morning next. But the 
great pleasure of hearing once more the notes of the Swedish 
Nightingale (which are said to be as sweet as ever) will be both 
costly and exclusive : for it is intimated that ‘“ vouchers will be ex- 
changed for tickets, price one guinea each,” at Mr. Mitchell’s library 
in Bond-street. 

Mario is engaged at the Théatre Italien for next season. 

At the approaching Musical Festival at Nuremberg, four thousand 
four hundred singers are to assemble, drawn from a hundred and sixty 
different places. Some of them will come from great distances ; for 
instance, from Kiel in Denmark, and Presburg in Hungary. We 
greatly doubt, however, whether the present growing rage for monster 
giberng, the origin of which may perhaps be traced to our Crystal 

alace, 1s at all conducive to the real progress of music. 

During the last opera season at Rotterdam, Beethoven’s Fidelio 
was performed sixteen times, and the season terminated with Mozart’s 
Nozze di Figaro, Verily the Dutch taste in music seems to be better 
than ours. 


Fine Arts. 

BRITISH INSTITUTION. 

Seconp Notice. 

Tne pictures by deceased British artists (with the exception of 
those by Reynolds) are not happy characteristics of their authors. 
« A Scene on Deal Beach” (139), by J. Hollins, A.R.A.—a number 
of pilots looking-out seawards—is not a good example of that mediocre 
painter. The textures are monotonous in their slimy, greasy surface. 
Some of the heads have an attempt at character, but the figures are 
nothing more than respectably dressed marionettes utterly destitute 
of bone or sinew, expression or vitality. “ Lord Chancellor Cam- 
den” (161), by Gainsborough, has much honest truth, though by 
comparison with the forcible heads of Rembrandt or Velasquez 1 
looks flat and flimsy. The drawing of the lower portion of tLe figure 
is singularly faulty. A little “ Landscape” (159), though scarcely 
more than a sketch, is painted with delightful freedom, and shows 
close observance of natural effect. ‘Three pictures by Morland, 
though vigorous and dashing, are more meretricious than faithful ; 
* Interior of a Stable” (194) is tie best. The works by Stothard 
scarcely justify the epithet of “ great master,” which used to be ap- 
plied to him by Leslie. They are poor, thin, and weak. “ Venus 
Rising from the Sea” (151) is so cracked as to suggest its having been 
painted with the favourite “ gold size.” Stothard’s fame rests with 
justice rather on his graceful designs for books, than on his slight and 
sketchy oil pictures. Hogarth’s “Scene from the Beggar’s Opera” 
(197), representing the performance of Gay’s popular work in tie 
old Lincoln’s Inu-fields Theatre, is one of the three pictures he 
painted of this subject. It has suffered litile from the ravages of 
time, or of picture cleaners, and affords a very interesting example of 
our great satirical painter. — It differs in many respects trom the en- 
graving. The space behind the principal performers, which in the 
print is occupied by constables, is here filled with more courtly-looking 
personages. ‘The spectators sitting on each side of the stage, as the 
custom then was, are far more characteristic than in the engraved 
version, The manly precision of Hogarth’s touch is quite as ad- 
mirable in this picture as in the world-renowned series of the ‘“ Mar- 
riage & la Mode.” In direct contrast to this is “ An Artist’s Studio” 
(195), bearing, indeed, the name of Hogarth, but evidencing 
none of his peculiar workmanship. An ugly woman leans on 
the shoulder of her still uglier husband, who is occupied in sketch- 
ing a corpulent Cupid in white chalk upon his canvas. The figures 
are very feeble in drawing and ill proportioned. 


Hogarth’s it must be avery early one; but it bears infinitely more re- 


semblance to the style of Hayman. 





graceful. The cold dry colour suffers in being surrounded by the 
gorgeous hues of Reynolds. ‘ Mary Wolstoneevaft” (173), by Opie 
and Ramsay’s “Jean-Jacques Rousseau” (145), should have been hung 
lower, on account of the interest attaching to the originals, Of their 
execution, it is scarcely possible to speak with certainty. The 
“ Rousseau” is a dark Rembrandit-like three-quarter, painted with 
much force, though not without a tendency to opacity. “ Ro. 
ney and his Father,” by Romney, is interesting. It has a gloomy 
asceticism of treatment. The heads are characteristic, particularly 
that of the blind father. A large “ View of Richmond” (205), taken 
from the hill, is an excellent specimen of Hofland. The calm evening 
sky, the long shadows, and the mist-covered distance are all carefully 
studied. Two De Loutherbourgs (185 and 187) call for no special 
remark beyond a wonder that any admirers can be found for such 
cumbrous leaden libels on landscape painting. 

Works by Sir Joshua Reynolds occupy a large space on the walls 
of the South Room. In them we may trace the gradual development 
of his power, from dry literalness to the culminating richness and 
grandeurof his later manner. No greater contrast can be afforded than 
by comparing the hard miniature porirait of “Sir John Eardly Wil 
mot” (142), or the laboured mechanism of “George Greville” (157) 
with the “ Lord Richard Cavendish” (170). This is one of Sir Joshua’s 
best-coloured and noblest representations of manly dignity. It is a 
half-length: the figure stands with the right arm akimvo; the left 
hand rests on a rock. The face, remarkable for power and in. 
dividuality, looks out from the picture. The painting presents a 
notable instance of the “ Old Stilton texture” and rich warm tones 
affected by Reynolds. Other instances of this painter’s capacity as a 
delineator of men will be found in “ Henry, Earl of Pembroke” (196) 
and “Sir George Beaumont” (189), a perfect ruin, yet beautiful 
even in its decay. ‘The colour is still most delicate and pure. But 
the beauties of Keynolds’s style are more advantageously Sovtenl in 
his portraits of females and children. It would be difficult to finda 
more delightful rendering of maternal grace and loveliness than is 
given in “Lady Iichester and her Daughters” (84). The young 
mother is seated between her two children, the elder of whom, 
a thorough romp, stretches out her arms towards her sister, 
who holds apparently a skein of worsted. All three figures are 
in white; the background is dull brown, relieved by a red curtain, 
the colour of which is repeated in the shoes of one of the 
children and the ribbon in the mother’s hair. This simplicity of 
effect is not more remarkable than the smiling gracefulness of the 
mother and the artless attitude and unaffected expressions of the 
little girls. The ‘ Duchess of Devonshire and her Daugiiter” (203) 
and “Countess Spencer and her Son” are two charming portrayals 
of a more mature maternity and infantine playfulness. Ot portraits 
of children there are some admirable instances. ‘ The Princess 
Sophia,” sprawled at full length on the ground and playing witha 
spaniel, is sure to find numerous admirers. ‘“ Viscount Althorp, 
aged four years” (176), is large and broad in style, but for quaint 
originality in childish portaiture nothing could surpass “ Masier 
Bunbury” (188). The little fellow sits exactly opposite the spec- 
tator, his hands on his knees and staring hard out of the can- 
vas. It is scarcely possible to repress a smile while gazing 
on this gently humorous version of childhood. Children of 
Lord Eardley” (166) would have been benefited by a coat of 
varnish ; the colour looks flat and dead. Above the mantelpiece are 
three full lengths of ladies, two of them being examples of Sir Joshua’s 
“ideal” manner. “ Mrs. Peter Beckford” (188) is represented as a 
classical priestess, standing within the portico of a temple, and sur- 
rounded by the necessary tripods, statues, &c. “The Duchess of 
Ancaster” is a long, attenuated figure leaning on a rock, over which 
she has thrown a scarlet and ermine mantle. She stands on a flat sea- 
shore, in such close proximity to the waves that there is only room 
between her and them for an awkwardiy-drawn tree to shoot up its 
eccentric branches for the double purpose of assisting the composi- 
tion, and defying natural laws by growing in such an exposed situa- 
tion. Notwithstanding the dignity and general grandeur of treat- 
ment in these works, there are few but will prefer the truer repre- 
sentations of the life and costume of the time, such as the “ Lady 
Ilchester” before mentioned, to these masterly but mistaken produe- 
tions. Reynolds rarely succeeded in works of an imaginative character, 
though even in his failures few can fail to recognise the element of 
greatness. Other female portraits worthy of careful study are: “ 
Lady” (204), in which, though the painter has had to contend with 
a preposterous conical hat, adorned with long blue ribbons and white 
feathers, he has, nevertheless, contrived to make the face piquant and 
interesting; “ Mrs. Kennedy” (202), stately and dignilied; an 
“Countess of Pembroke” (210), the colours of which, however, have 
unfortunately flown in a disastrous manner, ‘The flesh looks livid 
from the greenish hue which has found its way to the surface. The 
celebrated “ Schoolboy” (160) must not be forgotten, presenting as it 
does so remarkable an instance of successful dealing with warm 


: “things ™ 
| colours without allowing the picture to look hot or fiery im tone. The 
iboy’s face is glowing ; he wears a rich amber-coloured dress; the 


| book he holds and the background are warm brown. 
If this be a work of | 
Leslie, whose “ Reading of the | 


Will” and “ Don Quixote’s dispute with the Chaplain” were amoug 
the most prominent features of last year’s exhibition, is represented | 


Such a combi- 
nation of warm tones in the hands of any but a great colourist co 

| not fail to have an unpleasant result. Here not only has it a reverse 
|effect, but by its mellow colour and massive breadth this picture be- 
comes a monument of the magical skill of him who has been justly 
styled “the founder of the British school of painting.” 
Dry Port. 
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BOOKS. 
pk. RUSSELL ON THE HISTORY AND HEROES OF THI 
; ART OF MEDICINE* 


ful jssue—graphie and shrewd, digressive «nough while all centring o1 
one point, throughout complacent, and in the end slightly triumphant 


the error of his theory, for it is this which inspires him with courage 


t 


ma 


the dismal tale of the so-called healing art. 


intemperance of Brown and Rasori. 


the wilds and mazes of the previous history. 
in vision the end of the age, can bear to face its short-comings and 
its dreary flats. And his little homeeopathic fanaticism has cheered 
on Dr. Russell through his sketches of tie many ancient and modern 
ractitioners whose mastery of the art of medicine was founded in 
little better than a long familiarity with violent and mischievous 
remedies more dangerous than disease. 

By this, however, we by no means mean to imply that hommo- 
pathic propagandism is the aim of the book. Quite otherwise. 

Without the joy of a scientific seeret and dogma of this kind, the 
spring and elasticity of this pleasant history would be wanting, but 
the substance of it would be little changed. Dr. Russell writes like 
a fair and shrewd historian, putting forth his private creed only where 
it is impossible to conceal it; but fully determined to estimate great 
men of different schools impartially. And he succeeds. His book 
marks distinctly enough the ditlerent phases through which the prae- 
tice of medicine has passed between the time of Herodotus and our 
own. And it is little better than malignity to affirm, as it has been 
afirmed, that this work is a mere puff or advertisement of the author’s 

rivate practice. Of this there is no trace whatever. Dr. Russell, 

lieving ardently as he evidently does in homeopathy, of course 
measures the sagacity of his different heroes in some degree by the 
nearness of their approach to the homeopathic dogmas ; but beyond 
this he is scrupulously fair in his delineation of the representative 
— whom he has chosen. The general public who have not 
earned to take a passionate side as between the two schools at all, 
and are quite willing to be cured either by the principle of similia 
similibus curantur, or by that of cantrarta contrariis, or by any 
eclectic system constructed out of both which may seem to be most 
successful in effecting cure,—this general public, we say, will read 
Dr. Russell’s agreeable sketches with considerable interest, and pro- 
nounce them to be the efforts of a fair man who has not written the 
worse for having chosen his side, but who has no wish to misjudge 
his opponeats. 

Without some visionary faith in a coming revolution for the art 
of medicine, it is difficult to imagine how any man could have gone 
through Dr. Russell’s task, for, in fact, attractive as is the conception 
of a healing art, nothing can be more dismal than its history. The 
physician is partly a naturalist, a student of the natural types of dis- 
ease, partly a practical man, who has to choose a policy for battling 
with disease. 
eases, he has as much scientific light as he can expect, but by no 
means an attractive subject on which to work ; as a practical man in 
exorcising disease he lias a very fascinating task, but by no means 
much light to assist him in discharging it rightly. Almost all reme- 
dies were for centuries empirical guess-work, mere gropings in the 
dark. On the other hand the definition and classification of diseases, 
while constituting a very distinct and intelligible science, did not lay 
the foundation of any very helpful or beneficent art. The conse- 
quence has been that the higher order of medical intellects have 
always shown a tendency to rest satisfied with understanding their 


They classify them triumph- 


See a new variety of morbid symptoms. 
mm 
They say cheerfully to 


antly, as a naturalist would a new insect. 


tient will probably die,” and they feel that they have solved the case. 
They have referred it to a class, and predicted the usual course of 
the phenomena ; and what is medicine that it should arrest the course 
of nature? As Robert Boyle, quoted by our author, remarks: “ The 
great error to which the scientific and learned physicians of all times 
were liable, was to take greater pleasure in ascertaining the cerlainties 





vw The History and Heroes of the Art of Medicine, By d. Rutherfurd Russell, M.D. 
ith portraits, Murray. 
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gocedes and Herodotus to those of Hahnemann and Russell. It 
be a scientific loss, but it is a literary gain that the author has| it. 
a theory, a clue by which to measure hat seems to him the real | the remedial process, have usually been empirics groping in the dark, 
ogress of this desperately winding path. W ithout a point of light, | They believe in their own favourite talisman only, because they very 
3s it seems to him, in the foreground, without his private belief in| inadequately appreciate the power of their enemy. som 
the new prophet of medicine, he would have had no courage to tell} raw theory of their own as to the origin of disease, or blind faith in 
If his homeopathic faney 
be all delirious, as to many minds it seems, still it has a useful lite-| have not sufficient insight into the difficulties of the task into which 
rary function in lending at the least an artificial unity of form, and} they plunge. 
some, if only an arbitrary, principle of selection to the man who is| cine has been anything but a fortunate discipline for the intellect. 
eroping for indications of progress among the confusion of medical 
suthonities and medical traditions. It is clear that had not Dr. 
Russell had the delightful secret of Hahnemann’s discoveries in store | can be given, not even that of general success. 
for his readers, he would never have had suflicient motive to detail 
the raw theories of Galen, the complicated prescriptions of Avicenna, 
the extravagant transcendentalisms of Paracelsus, or the systematized 
It was the glad prospect of 
Jenner’s homeopathic resource of vaccination, and of Hahnemann’s 
yast generalization of that method, that led on Dr. Russell through 
Those alone who see 


As a naturalist in recognizing and in classifying ais- | 


ease, and explaining what is going to happen to the patient. They 


themselves, “ Pleurisy complicated with nephritic symptoms, the pa- | 


of diseases, their propagation, mutual affinities, natural termination, 
and morbid alierations of the body, than in attempting to obtain the 
greatest possible command over the xacertainties on which the re- 
storation of the sick and the relief of the suffering depend.” The 


4] reason is obvious. The one pleasure was a scientific pleasure in skilful 


and just classification. ‘The attempt to cure was a mere doubiful ex- 


THs interesting and amusing book resembles in its style aclever phy-| periment for which no intelligible geueral principle could be laid 
<jcian’s account of a difficult case which he has brought to a success-} down, and which a thorough scientific intellect keew to be a very 


1| blind kind of chance—firing at a hidden mark. A thorough-bred 
physician looks on the regular evolution of a disease with a kind of 


We can scarcely regret that the author is a homeopathist, whatever | friendly satisfaction, as oue after another of the well-known and 


»} clearly predicted stages set in. He watches it as Mr. Waterton 


» pursue this dismal history without flagging from the days of De-| would watch the habits of a familiar rattlesnake, searcely liking to 


disturb the regular course of nature even on the chance of destroying 
On the other hand, the practitioners, whose chief interest is in 


They have some 
the universal virtues of some favourite antidote of their own, and 
Between these two opposite dangers, the art of medi- 


The scientific minds are injured by the necessity of adopting practi- 
cal rules and traditions of treatment for which no ground or reason 
And the unscientific 
minds are confirmed in unscientific habits by the consciousness that 
any distinct classification of diseases would teach them to distrust 
half if not all their weapons. 

Dr. Russell has given us striking examples of both these classes of 
physicians. The first and greatest of the calmly classifying medical 
men was Hippocrates. He seems to have been fully aware of the 
difficulty of combating disease, and to have chronicled, with as much 
scientific interest, the course of the disease, in failure as in success. 
tm history of medicine is a history of degeneration, almost from his 





time to that of Boyle and Harvey. Hippocrates had no supersti- 
tious theory of medicine, such as sprang up so soon after his time. 
He was a true naturalist of diseases, and had the calmness and 
simplicity of a naturalist. 
“ He took the snffering human race, 
He read each wound, each weakness clear ; 
He struck his finger in the place, 

And saad, ‘ Thou ailest here, and here.’” 
But he did not profess to do very much as a healer, and certainly did 
not do very much. His successors professed more, and did more 
mischief. 

It is very difficult to understand why it is that special physicians, 
such as Galen, and Avicenna, and Cardan, should have gained a vast 
repute, may a vaster repute as successful physicians, than is ever 
gained in our time. Were their prescriptions to be now used, it is 
certain that far more patients would be killed by them than by dis- 
ease; and yet there was a time when they were supposed, at least, 
to save life with marvellous success. 

Galen’s principle is described in the following words : 

“ Given a disease, determine its character as hot or cold, moist or dry, by an 
effort of imagination; having done so, select a remedy which has been catalogued 
as possessing opposite qualities.” 

And here is one of his prescriptions : 

“ For example, under the head of ‘ dysentery,’ he gives for indiscriminate selec- 
tion, according to taste, nine recipes, most of which are incorporated in the formule 
of Paulus Agineta, of which the following are specimens: ‘Of the ashes of 
snails, p. iv.; of galls, p. ii.; of pepper, i. Reduce to a fine powder, and sprinkle 
upon the condiments, or give to drink in water, or a white, watery wine.’ = 

How was it that such principles and such remedies ever gained even 
the modest reputation of being better than nothing? Here again is 
a grand prescription of the Arabian school : 

**One of the most favourite of their preparations, which went by the name of 
Theriacum, was composed of the following substances :—Squills, hedychroum, cin- 
namon, common pepper, juice of poppies, dried roses, water-germander, rape seed, 
Illyrian iris, agaric, liquorice, opobalsam, myrrh, saffron, ginger, rhaponticam, 
cinquefoil, calamint, norehound, stone-parsley, cassidony costus, white and long 
pepper, dittany, flowers of sweet rush, male frankincense, turpentine, mastich, 
black cassia, spikenard, flowers of poley, storax, parsley seed, seseli, shepherd's 
| pouch, bisiiop's weed, germander, ground pine, juice of hypocistis, Indian leaf, 
Celtic nard, spignel, gentian, anise, fennel-seed, Lemnian earth, roasted chalcitis, 
amomum, sweet flag, balsamum, Pontic valerian, St. John's wort, acacia, gam, 
cardamom, carrot seed, galbanum, sagapen bitumen, oposonax, castor, centaury, 
clematis, Attic honey, and Falernian wine. Sixty-six ingredients composed this 
mixture, and with the exception of the last, we may safely affirm that the phy- 
sicians who prescribed it were entirely ignorant of the effects of any one of them, 
either taken by those in health, or given to the sick.” : 

The following passage in the chapter on Harvey, the great dis- 
coverer of the circulation of the blood, will give a fair specimen of 
Dr. Russell’s descriptive powers : 

“In his capacity of physician to the king, Harvey was at Edgehill upon San- 

day, the 23rd of October, 1642. Had a man, looking upon the scene that 
| presented itselfon the afternoon of that day, been suddenly endowed with a know- 
_ of the future, what strange reflections he must have made! There was King 
Charles I., with his handsome, melancholy face, anxiously watching the uncertain 
| battle raging between his position and the small town of Kineton; while beyond 
| lay the vast expanse of woody Warwickshire, richly coloured by the sharp frost 
which was to chill many a poor wounded man before the sun rose on the follow- 
ling morning. A little aside, ‘ under a hedge,’ might be seen an elderly man 
| reading a book. This was Harvey; and beside him were two boys, of whom he 
| had charge; the elder was afterwards Charles II., the younger James II. What 
| a singular group on this battle-field! It was no affectation on the part of the 
physician, nor any indifference to the fate of his sovereign, that induced Harvey 
to read his book while the fight, which was to begin the decision of the fate of 
his royal friend and patron, was going on within his view; it was simply, that 
at the time he was more interested in the subject of generation than in any po- 
litical catastrophe whatever, Had he not been so with love for the sub- 
ject of bis investigation, the great, open secret of the circulation would not have 
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been revealed to him. Truth demands the devotion of a whole life for such a 
revelation in return. The politician and man of science have nothing in common: 
to be great in either spheres of action, a man must disown the other. Harvey, 
and men of his stamp, are not in their nature indifferent to ordinary human 
affairs; they are simply always preoccupied; they are so intent on the point 
towards which they are pressing, as to be unconscious of the scenery. The book 
Harvey was reading on the battle-field of Edgehill was very likely his favourite, 
‘Fabricius’ Treatise upon Generation.’ For a few days after the battle, he 
accompanied the king and army to Oxford, and during his very brief stay there, 
Aubrey says, ‘I remember he came several times to our College (Trinity), to 
George Bathurst, B.D., who had a hen to hatch eggs in his chamber, which they 
— daily, to see the progress and way of generation.’ This, doubtless, was 
the subject of his study and meditation, when, before his eyes, a king was fight- 
ing for his kingdom, and the king’s sons were looking on.” 

We cannot follow Dr. Russell through his many amusing sketches. 
We can only say that his volume gives us a very unfavourable im- 
pression of the art of medicine as an instrument of culture for the 
mind. All the greatest “heroes” of medicine, if they can be so 
called, appear to have been painfully conscious that the art of medi- 
cine interfered with the science. They did not, as a rule, dare to 
experiment freely on man, in order to derive some scientific principle. 
They were obliged to accept the empirical traditions of ignorant ages, 
rather than take the responsibility of tentative experiments on human 
life. And yet they felt that many of their traditions were unmixed 
guess-work. Theresult has been that we seldom find a more injurious 
class of influences affecting the intellectual growth of great minds, 
than those which beset the education of the great physicians. Raw 
and hasty theory allied with fierce dogmatism in practice has had 
fuller swing among medical men, even up to the present day, than 
among any class of artists who profess that their principles are deter- 
mined by positive science. 





AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF MISS KNIGHT.* 
Seconp Notice. 


THe third period of Miss Knight’s life begins with her return to 
England in 1800. Fresh from the stirring scenes of her Neapolitan 
— Sicilian sojourn, and accustomed to hear England spoken of as 
the most flourishing and powerful country in Europe, she was sur- 
prised, on her arrival at home, to hear nothing but complaints of 
poverty and embarrassment, and wishes for peace. Moral! as well as 
physical sunshine seemed to be left behind in the bright Italian skies, 
and to have little in common with the gloomy, though cordial, hos- 
pitalities of an English winter, in which the kinduess of friends could 
scarcely make up for the sense of recent bereavement, or do away with 
the strangeness among familiar scenes naturally felt by one who had 
lived from the age of eighteen to that of forty-two in foreign lands. 
Two years passed away, during which Miss Knight lived in the best 
London society, but no longer with the friends whom she had accom- 
panied to England, for the attachment of Nelson to Lady Hamilton 
was fast becoming notorious, and his estrangement from Lady Nelson 
increasing. He was soon to be employed again, for on the renewal of 
war after the Peace of Amiens came the rumours of a threatened 


invasion, and nothing but this topic was talked about by all classes. | 


Miss Knight’s friends in the great world did not, however, take the 
matter so philosophically as the heroine of the following story : 


“A gentleman, who was fishing ina sequestered spot not far from London, | 
was accosted by an old woman of the neighbourhood, who entered into conversa- | 


tion with him on various matters. After a little he asked her if she were not 
alarmed about Bonaparte’s landing on the island. ‘Oh dear no!’ she answered. 
‘Tam up to all that. He wasexpected here when I was a young woman, and he 
nearly came. At that time they called him the Pretender, and now they call 
him Bonaparte.’” 

Miss Knight had been presented at Court, and graciously received 
by Queen Charlotte in 1502, and, it is to be supposed, had become 


Palace once a fortnight to see her mother, with whom 
was not suffered to be left alone fora moment. On the resionat; 
: Ignatio 
of one of her governesses, she wrote to Lord Liverpool eXpressj . 
wish that no other might be appointed, but that she might ea " 
establishment of her own, and ladies in waiting. The applicatin 
made her father violently angry ; he took down Lord Eldon to Wink 
sor to explain to her the illegality of her demand, who told her that 
“if she liad been his daughter, he would have locked her up” 
speech she bore in silence, but which made her burst into tears , 
rage and grief, that she should have been so addressed “by the a 
of a coalheaver.” To soften matters, it was conceded’ tha the 
Pricess should have only one governess and two “ladies oy 
panions ;” and she, as well as the Regent, desired that Miss Kyi ht 
should be one of the latter, an arrangement which the Queen op 4 
| in an underhand way, desirous that Miss Knight should not ee ber 
service, but should appear to decline the proposal of her own aceon 
Biased on the one side by her gratitude to the Queen, on the other 
by her attachment to the Princess, afraid of offending her benefgo. 
tress, but horribly tired of the monotonous life of Windsor Miss 
Knight endured a great deal of unpleasant correspondence and hego- 
tiation; but in the end the Regent forced the Queen to give way 
and the new “lady companion” immediately entered upon her 
duties. The Princess was placed in Warwick House, which for. 
merly stood between the end of what is now Warwick-street (behind 
Cockspur-street) and Carlton House, with which latter it communi. 
cated. Here her life was a trifle less dull than at Windsor, but the 
slan of education which the King had marked out, and which was to 
ea been that of a schoolboy, was exchanged by the Regent for g 
sort of mere nursery instruction. 
the appearance of a grown-up daughter, and kept her a child as long 
as he could. Her balls were children’s parties, and her companions 
| weie to be considered “ governesses.” Everything she did or at. 
tempted to do was vexatiously interfered with by her father ; but in 
| this process Miss Knight was not so pliable an instrument as the 
| latter expected, and usually took the Princess Charlotte’s part. This 
was not what was wanted, and means were found to prejudice the 
| Princess’s mind against her. She was annoyed by a series of petty 
| slights and affronts, which sometimes moved her to hysteries, some. 
| times to dignified and forcible remonstrance, but she obtained no 
| redress. Generally the Prince treated her with coldness ; but even 
when in good humour, he did not forget to say, “ Remember, my 
| dear Chevalier, that Charlotte must lay aside the idle nonsense of 
| thinking she has a will of her own; while I live she must be subject 
‘to me as she is at present, if she were thirty, or forty, or five-and. 
| forty.” The same system of interference was exercised over all she 
|did. After being bored in the morning by the prelections of the 
Bishop of Salisbury, her preceptor, “on the danger of Popery and 
Whig principles,” and going through the English lessons of Dr. 
Short and the French ones of Mr. Starkey, she might drive (per- 
haps) “in the park, or, when that was objected to, on the road,” and 
return to listen to the accounts given by the few young ladies she 
was allowed to see of amusements in which she was not allowed to 
partake. It might have been a violation of etiquette to attend the 
| yarties of her father’s subjects ; but she sometimes had to witness in 
| her own circle what, in any other sense, was much more derogatory : 


however, she 


Her father found himself aged hy 





“ The Prince Regent's birthday, 12th August, was kept at the new Military 
| College at Sandhurst, where the Queen was to present new colours to the Cadet 
Battalion. . . . When the Queen was about to depart, the Prince Regent 
was not to be found, and we afterwards learned that he, with the Duke of York, 
| Prince of Orange (the father, afterwards first King of the Netherlands), and 
| many others were under the table. The Duke of York hurt hish ead very sen- 
| ously against a wine cellaret. In short it was a sad business. We went home 
very quietly in an open carriage by the iovely moonlight.” 


It was not very unnatural that the Princess should wish to escape 


| 


more particularly known to the royal family before 1805, in which | ; 
year she was made a member of the Queen’s household. Placed in | from such restraint, or such licence, by the only mode open to her, 
a separate house with a salary of 300/., her duties were, to be present | that of marriage, and great part of Miss Knight’s diary 1s occupied 
at evening parties, when invited, also on Sundays and red letter | with the abortive negotiations which took place on this subject. 


days, and to be ready to attend on the Queen in the mornings. | The Duke of Devonshire was supposed to be attached to her; and, 


ane | could be more domestic than the royal circle at Windsor. | to counteract any such influence which might exist, a marriage with 
In the forenoon the Queen would eall for Miss Knight on her way to | the Prince of Orange was suggested ; a scheme which the Princess 


Frogmore, where she liked to spend the early part of the day. There | 
the former read aloud, while her companion worked, from a well- | 
selected library of which Miss Knight was allowed to have a key and | 
the privilege of borrowing what she liked. Sometimes they walked | 
in the garden, while two of the Princesses rode with the King ; or 
this quiet life would be diversified by a féte at the cottage of Princess | 
Elizabeth at Old Windsor, or by the celebration of one of the very 
numerous birthdays. In the evening the whole party generally | 
assembled at dinner, and the King, who dined early, appeared at | 


dessert. In such a life there was but little to record, and the auto- 
biography is nearly a blank till 1810. In that year occurred the | 
attempt by a valet to assassinate the Duke of Cumberland, and Miss 


Knight tells us it was the fashion for people to go and see the | 
Duke’s apartments and feast their eyes upon the stains of blood still | 
remaining on the walls. Soon after came the melancholy death of | 
the Princess Amelia, and Miss Knight was one of those who took | 
her turn of watching at night with the corpse till its interment. This 
event was the last blow to the King’s shattered mind, for though he 
recovered sufficiently to give directions about the funeral, the im- 
provement in his health was only temporary, and in 1812 the wH 





gency was fully established. 
The Princess Charlotte attained her seventeenth year in 1813; she | 
occasionally visited at Windsor, and was allowed to go to Kensington | 





bd a of Miss Cornelia Knight, Lady Companion to the Princess Char- | 


lotte of Wales. With Extracts from her Journals and Anecdote Books. Two vols. | 
W. H, Allen, | 





herself opposed most strongly in favour of one with the Duke ot 
Gloucester. Miss Knight carefully chronicles the fluctuations of 
the former project, which the Princess was ultimately teazed into 
accepting, but of which she entirely repented when it appeared that 
she would be expected to leave England. Her father and his ad- 
visers did their utmost to conquer her opposition and pacify her 


| with promises, but she would not yield without the insertion of a 


settlement. King George's 


distinct clause on the subject in the 
of England had not been 


“schoolboy instruction” in the laws 
entirely lost upon her; she studied Burnet’s account of the nego- 
tiations between Philip and Mary on a similar point ; and, to the 
bitter discomfiture of the Regent and his satellites, she took upon 
herself at last to give her unwelcome suitor his dismissal. The 
next person who appeared as a candidate was Prince Leopold, and 
his attentions were, by those interested in misrepresenting her cou- 
duct, stated to have gone so far that he was received at tie Princess s 
domestic tea-table. ‘Lhe Regent, although he had received full 
explanations on the point, chose to make this a pretext for what he 
had probably long meditated ; and Miss Knight, in common with the 
rest of the household, found herself one morning dismissed at a mo- 
ment’s notice. The Princess Charlotte’s impatient spirit found this 
a little too much to bear, and being left to herself a few minutes, she 
put on her bonnet and fled to her mother’s residence in Connaughit- 
place. The scene is minutely and no doubt truthfully described by 
Miss Knight, whose account of the Regent’s demeanour 1s wort 
recording : “The Prince was very cool, and seemed rather pleased, 
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—— 
7 he was glad that everybody would now see what she was, and 
it would known on the Continent, and ¢hat no cue would 
tat her”? The Princess of Wales was absent at Blackheath when 
ter arrived, but soon returned, taking Lord Brougham with 
by whose persuasion the young Princess was induced again to 
mit to her father’s authority. The following passage is quoted 
the editors from a paper by Lord Brougham [?] in the Law Re- 

: which shows that the young lady’s motive to submission was 
pot that of affection for her father : 

w After a great deal of discussion, the Princess Charlotte asked Mr. Brougham 

he, on the whole, would advise her to do. He said, ‘ Return to W arwick 
} ol or to Carlton House, and on no account pass a night out of it.’ She was 
exceedingly affected, even to tears, and asked if he too refused to stand by her. 
day was beginning to break; a Westminster election to reinstate Lord 
» (after the sentence on him which abolished the pillory, and secured his 
jon) was to be held that day at ten o'clock. Mr. Brougham led the young 
Princess to the window, and said, ‘I have but to show you to the multitude which 
ipa few hours will fill these streets and that park—and oe | Carlton House 
ailbe Hed down—but in an hour after the soldiers will be called out, blood will 
fow, and if your Royal Highness lives a hundred years it will never be forgotten 
that our running away from home and your father was the cause of the mischief ; 
ai may depend upon it the English people so hate blood that you will never 
se it.’ She at once perceived the truth of this statement, and, without any 

‘od of hesitation, agreed to see her uncle below, and accompany him home.” 

The Princess was ultimately removed to Cranbourne Lodge, in 
Windsor Forest, where she was kept a close prisoner, and we hear 
jittle more of her in the Autobiography till her marriage in 1$16 
vith Prince Leopold, regarding which event Miss Knight gives many 


iculars, but is not very clear as to the manner in which it was | 


really brought about. At a later period she noted down some obser- 
yations on the Princess’s career, and character, from which it appears 
that she was conscious of having fulfilled her duties as she conceived 
them at the time, but afterwards felt that her conception of them had 
been inadequate, through a romantic wish to leave her charge more 
weontrolled than so young a girl ought to have been. 

Here the Autobiography comes to an end, and the fourth period of 
Miss Knight’s career is made known to us only by extracts from her 


Diary. She left England in May, 1816, for a short visit to Paris, | 


where she thoroughly enjoyed the society of the Restoration, and, 
from this time, appears to have passed her life in travelling alter- 
mately in England and on the Continent. Her pages are filled with 
the names of distinguished personages, but, though pleasant enough 
to turn over, there is nothing sufficiently continuous to enable us to 
constract a narrative of her progress. A few extracts will show the 
quality of the information she has to give. On June 16, 1828, she 
writes : 

“Jn the evening at Princess Sophia's. Sir J. C. came in, and gave a droll 
sccount of the magnificent breakfast given to-day by the Duchess of St. Albans, 
at her villa near town, Almost all the best musical performers of our nation 
were there, besides the Tyrolese singers and others. A silver bread-basket o 
yast dimensions was handed about, and an inscription on it was read aloud, an- 
nouncing the happiness of the Duke and Duchess in this, the first year of their 
married life, and their intention of claiming the flitch of bacon at Dunmow six 
years hence: for which purpose they had prepared this basket. The Dukes of 
Cumberland and Sussex, and Prince Leopold, were there.” 


The editors’ care has made us so exacting, that we desiderate a note 
to inform us whether the flitch was ever claimed by this distinguished 


= ie e 

After this there is little of interest till we come to 1830, the events 
of which year were, of course, viewed by Miss Knight with much 
disgust, as is shown by her gloomy retrospect written at its close. 
She must have felt some satisfaction in recording the following story, 
which, though new to us, is of a piece with much that has appeared 


ou the same subject : 

“ A stranger happening to be in Paris soon after the revolution of July, 1830, 
was stopped by a young chimney-sweeper, who asked him if he had seen the 
King of the French. ‘The other replied in the negative. ‘Would you like to 
see him?’ continued the chimney-sweeper. ‘Only give me a piece of five francs 
and you shall see him.’ The stranger agreed to do so, and they went away 
together to the Palais Royal. As soon as they were in sight of the baleony the 
boy began to call ont, ‘ Louis Philippe! Louis a !’ in which cry he was 
joined by the rabble near him. The King of the French came out to make his 
obeisance, and the gentleman gave a five-franc piece to the sweeper. ‘ Now, 
said the boy, ‘if you have a mind to hear him sing, only promise me five more, 


and you shall be satisfied.’ The stranger assented, and his Majesty, at the | 


command of the mob, joined in the Marseilaise Hymn, with all the appropriate 

imaces. At the time when Louis Philippe was shaking hands with everybody 
in the street, he held out his hand to a man, who said, * Stop a little.’ Thrusting 
both hands in the mud he offered them to the King, saying, ‘ Now they are fit 
for you.’” 

In an appendix the editors give a selection of anecdotes, some of 
which are worth quotation. The following stories make a good 
pair : 

“ An old woman, who died a few years ago in Ireland, iad a nephew, a lawyer, 
to whom she left by will all she possessed. She happened to have a favourite 
cat, who never left her, and even remained by the corpse after her death. After 
the will was read in the adjuining room, on opening the door the cat sprang at 
the lawyer, seized him by the throat, and was with diffieulty prevented trom 
strangling him. This man died about eighteen months after this scene, and on 
his death-bed confessed that he had murdered his aunt to get possession of her 


“A celebrated surgeon, named Livois, who was in the French army, took com- 
passion on a dog whose leg had been fractured by a shot during the siege of some 
or another. He set the bones, and cured him, Some tine afterwards he 
nd waiting at his door the same dog, with a companion who had a broken leg, 
and whom he evidently wished to introduce to him. The surgeon cured this 
second dog also, and mentioned the circumstance to the Countess du C., who 
Tepeated it to me.” . 
_ The following anecdotes belong to Miss Knight’s residence in Italy 
in 1781.3 : 
“The Pope having Jately found an obelisk, has had it removed to Monte 
Cavallo, where it is to be placed between the two statues. The expense and 
trouble were no slight matter. The other day the following inscription was 


placed on it: ‘ Fac ut lapides isti panes fiant.’ Infinite pains were taken to dis- 
cover the author and have him punished, and on the following morning was 
written beneath the other: ‘ The author is St. Luke, chap. iv. 3.’” 

“ The Prince of Solms was exceedingly pleased with a yoang lady‘who was in 
the year of her novitiate and about to become a nun. He fancied that his atten- 
tions were beginning to shake her resolution, and though the day of profession 
was near at hand, he fancied that she would prefer him to a cloister. One day, 
after he had paid her a long visit at the grate, and had no great reason to com- 
plain of her cruelty, she begged of him, as a particular favour, a lock of his hair. 
The Prince, confirmed in his flattering illusions by this request, immediately cut 
one off for her. At his next visit he found her particularly lively and agreeable. 
‘ May I presume,’ he said, ‘to hope that you have given up all idea of a convent 
life, and have cast a favourable look upon myself?’ ‘So great is my affection 
for you,’ replied the lady, ‘ that I have just finished making a wig for the Infant 
Jesus out of your hair, and if you come to my profession to-morrow you will see 
it on the altar.’” 

“I remember a young officer of the French Navy saying one day: ‘I should 
like to be an English Peer until I reached thirty-five. I would then be a Marshal 
of France till fifty, and afterwards come to Rome, be a Cardinal, and never die.’ 
The same officer, looking at the fine picture of the ‘ Magdalen,’ by Guido, ex- 
claimed: *Oh, what a lovely picture! I have always liked Magdalens in every 
stage of their existence.’ ” 

“Signor Balbi was surprised to find that there was no Burgundy left in his 
cellar, when he wanted to place some before a party of friends who were dining 
with him at his country villa. ‘Ah!’ said he, ‘it must have been that English- 
man, Lord Fortrose, who has been staying here some days with my wife, that has 
drunk it. Ah! I never thought of my wine.’” 

For the novelty of the two next we will not vouch, but they are short 
and not bad: 

‘Sir Edward Sugden, a celebrated lawyer who has lately come into Parlia- 
ment, having heard that he had been turned into ridicule for being the son of a 
hairdresser, made answer; ‘So 1 am, and I am come into the House to give a 
| dressing to the Whigs.’” 

“T forget who told me the following anecdote of the Marquis of Wellesley, 
| when Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. He was at table with a party of Irish gentle- 
men who were chiefly Orangemen, and in the dining-room hung a painting of the 
battle of the Boyne, which in that country is usually called the Victory of Boyne 
Waters. The company wishing him to pronounce an opinion, invited him to 
change his seat. ‘Surely, my Lord,’ said one, ‘you would not turn your back 
on Boyne Waters?’ Lord Wellesley answered, pointing to a bottle of claret that 
| stood before him; ‘ Oh, I never look at water when I can get wine.’” 

Miss Knight’s death took place at Paris on the 17th of December, 
| 1837, in the 8]st year of her age, and she scems to have kept up her 
|diary almost to the last, though its latter part does not contain 
|many entries of importance. Considering the prudence and reserve 
| of her character, we must be thankful for the fulness of the informa- 
tion she has left us. Nothing she has written is sufficiently at variance 
| with received accounts to change the verdict of posterity on any of the 
| personages who figure in her pages, but a few osm tints are added 
|to the already unpleasant lineaments of George 1V. In dwelling on 
all she tells, we sometimes wish to hear a little more of her own pri- 
vate history, but this, probably, she thought of less importance to 
pga than the actions of her illustrious patrons, The editors 
|have given a portrait of Princess Charlotte, but not of the Diari 

| They have been so diligent in other points that we conclude it is o 
|omitted because none exists; but, if this is really the case, it Is 
|curious that a lady belonging to the class in which Miss Knight ha- 
, bitually moved should never have sat for her portrait. 


| 











ANECDOTAGE.* 

Tue editor of this book understands Englishmen, or at least that 
isection of them which buys cheap literature at railway bookstalls. 
There is nothing whatever in the book to amuse or instruct, or per- 
form any other single function for which books are supposed to be 
written. The stories are stupid, simply, the writer has no sufficient 
| knowledge of English, and his notion of historic accuracy is of the 
|faintest order. One half of his book is made up of little Aistoriettes 
| about great personages, generally of no conceivable interest, and 
|always requiring the authentication at least of the personal knowledge 
|which the writer does not apparently profess. The other half is 
| composed of little anecdotes of Englishmen, neighbours of the writer, 
| which are so personal that they might be interesting if the reader 
‘had ever chanced to hear of the ersonages before. But what is 
ithe use of attempting to be pte with this kind of thing ? 

| “Jn consequence of the interchange of some epistolary remarks between us, 
Countess C. lb. evinced some antagonistic disposition towards us. She would 
| neither recognize, nor bow to us; this affected us so much, as to turn the current 
of our thoughts occasionally in the direction of suicide. Once however, to our 
| great surprise, at a large and fashionable party in London, she traversed the lofty 
| room with graceful, albeit portly and majestic, steps, and, stopping before us, 
offered us in the kindest manner her friendly hand, at full length. 

“ Of such a public conquest of female vanity, of such a rare display of female 
| generosity, we could not remain an indifferent spectator, We shook hands 
| cordialiy with each other; we would have unfolded fairly all the beauties of the 
| lake at the top of our head, surrounded by a kind of premature Siberia on its 
sides, and would have bowed to the Countess’s left knee, and embraced it with 
pleasure, too, had such a proceeding on our part not been so contrary to British 
usages, as to have brought us in all likelihood under the control and lash of the 
merciless Punch.” 

We should not have noticed the rubbish but that the book is the 
reductio ad absurdum of a kind of literature Englishmen, and English- 
men only, are tempted to admire. We may call it the literature of 
anecdote, though the phrase is degraded by its application. Real 
j|anecdote, the short story which illustrates a character,or crystallizes 
|a don mot, is often the salt which keeps historic writing from putre- 
|faction. As an aid to biography in particular, anecdote is invaluable. 
; Even when the stories are unfounded, they are illustrative ; display- 
ing, if not the words the personage described did actually repeat, at 
least the words contemporaries thought natural in his mouth. 











® Private Anecdotes of the late and present Emperors of Russia, the King of Prussia, 
and the Sultan. With Miscellanies. By Count H. Krasinski. London: Piper, Ste- 
phenson, and Spence. 
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Nothing, for example, can be more certain than the brilliant sentertce 
of Louis XVIII. as he entered Paris, “Iam but one Frenchman the 
more,” was not the thought or composition of the speaker. It was 
made for him by Talleyrand, the man who of all others best under- 
stood the power of sentences in France. Yet the reader who took his 
idea of the monarch from this story alone would probably form a more 
accurate conception of his character than if he had read an ordinary 
biography. No language could better describe the mixture of suave 
with theatrical affectation which made up the character of the 

ing. ‘Talleyrand did not say “This is the eighteenth,” as he 
swore his final oath of perpetual loyalty, but nothing he could have 
said would have better lighted up the sardonic side of a very tolerant 
character. Of course, the stories, if accurate, are doubly valuable ; 
but even when false, if they do but leave a true impression, the 
mania for reading and repeating them is excusable. When, again, 
the anecdote is genuinely “ good,” an addition to the current wit of 
the world, it carries with it its own justification. What does it 
matter who really said, “You can do anything with bayonets, ex- 
cept sit on them,” a remark of which Prince Schwarzenburg has 
the credit, but which was never made by a German, when the sen- 
tence itself is the residuum, the precipitate as it were, of all modern 
litical facts. ‘Talleyrand never uttered one-tenth of the sayings 


the world we live in, that the badness of much of its pellieeean. 
attention. But let any reader just take any chapter steel 

read it, and then read another in the most. perfect book of Pe om, 
perhaps ever composed, Lady Holland’s Biography of Sydne > otes 
He will find that he recollects ten words in the Life for a —— 
Memoirs. Doubtless Sydney Smith’s humour bites his sayin a 
the memory, but the fact will not account for all the differents i 
experiment will display. The stories in one book are just as sho Se 
in the other, just as well told, and just as nearly connected with the 
facts and feelings of to-day. The only difference is that Lady Holly i 
really understands what a good story means, and Mr, Raikes’s — 
either does not, or does not think proper to use his discrimination 
It would be unfair to take this book as an illustration of the ~ 
ment, but we really are tempted to believe that many editors consid ‘ 
,an anecdote a good thing iz se, without reference to its lesson or it 
ipoint. Like some recent travellers, they think, because an incidest 
happened or a saying was said, it therefore deserves to be recorded 
Dr. Barth in his big book gives us about five hundred entries like the 
following: “12th Oct. Felt feverish, but travelled twelve mien, 
| crossed a little stream, and halted under a tree.” That is a fact 
| doubtless, and the incident happened on the road, but it has no more 
| business in a book of travels than a record of the number of times he 





astened on a man whiose real wit was little but exquisite common | found it convenient to eat his breakfast. It is pure surplusage 3 
sense expressed in a form which was once the conversational style of |waste of publishers’ money, and readers’ time, but not more so than 


France. But what then? Nobody ever attributed a bad repartee to 
Talleyrand, and a good one is always an addition to the intellectual 
wealth of the community. There are whole books of anecdotes, 
which, accurate or unauthenticated, have all the value, and twice the 
dramatic power of carefully digested histories. Mr. Knight, and 
men like him, may expend years in trying to depict the state of Eng- 
lish society during the reign of George the Second; vet they will 
never leave so mordant an impression as Horace Walpole’s malicious 
tales. Walpole’s stories are most of them lies, and Mr. Knight’s 
descriptions are “ twice-screened” facts; but all that writing can 
convey in such a case is a general impression of the truth, and Wal- 
pole secures that end better than Mr. Knight. Vehse’s anecdotes of 
the Austrian Court afford even a better illustration. Most of them 
are trivial to the last degree; many of them belonging to the class 
which in ordinary society are contined to servants gossipping to 
servants of “ master’s” queer ways and disagreeable habits. We for- 
t how many pages Vehse devotes to stories of Kaunitz, which 
aunitz’s valet would have been ashamed to retail. But then there is 
not a line of Vehse’s book which does not bear directly upon his oc- 
cult design, which is to leave the impression that the thirty-five mil- 
lions of Austrian subjects have always been governed by solemn fools, 
an object in which he perfectly sueceeds. Michel’s book on the same 
subject, the “Secret History of Austria,” is, perhaps, the most 
awful record of successful crime ever presented to the world. We 
doubt if any foreigner ever read it without a permanent feeling of hate 
towards the royal House it brands. But Michel leaves an impression, 
utterly untrue, that the empire was ruled by able though evil men. 
It is Vehse who conveys the real fact that these rulers were, with an 
exception or two, triflers, men who in a free eountry would only have 
been tolerated because their antics were too puerile to give serious of- 
fence. Carlyle writes a grave and very massive history of the House 
of Holenzollern, and executes his task as no man living but himself 
could have succeeded in doing. But the object being to present a 
lifelike picture of the race, he has not sueceeded half so well as Vehse, 
whose servaut-girl rubbish not only brings the individual men before 
our eyes, but the tone which ran through a great race. Yet we dare say 
a careful investigation would prove one-third of Vehse’s stories un- 
founded, and another third so over coloured as to be really inven- 
tions. ‘Ihe impression remains nevertheless, and is accurate ; and 
this sort of anecdotage is therefore a positive addition to our historic 
matéricl. Its portability gives it a circulation which grave narrative 
will never acquire among men who will not read ; and the larger class 
who, though readers, are still incapable of fashioning the thoughts 
their reading should produce. It is stories, not books, which keep 
the tradition of a man’s life tolerably fresh and accurate. Most Eng- 
lishmen, for instance, know nothing of William Rufus except half a 
dozen anecdotes, yet the gravest research has failed to modify in any 
degree whatever the accurate tradition of his character these stories 
have produced. 
But there is a kind of aneedote much in favour with the public of 
a widely different character from this, a kind which has no one claim 
to be considered anecdote, except that it is colloquial and short. 
Count Krasinski’s little book is the worst example we have seen, but 
many recent memoirs contain specimens nearly as bad. They are 
stories chiefly about great people, illustrating nothing, totally with- 
out wit, point, or flavour, yet purchased simply because they are 
anecdotes and therefore mus¢ be interesting. Miss Knight’s book, 
for other reasons a book of real interest and value, is padded with 
poor stories, little novelettes about nothing particular which hap- 
ned to somebody quite unknown to fame, and which would be 
ly tolerable at a country tea-table. The Duke of Buckingham, 
im his last volume of family papers, has really shovelled out anecdotes 
of this description, little bits of gossip which the mind cannot retain 
for five minutes, and is bored with tle mere effet to read. Mr. 
Raikes’s Memoirs, though they contain admirable illustrations 
of the kind of opinions current in his day and among his class, 
are full of chatter, which people profess to like because the pages 
are full of quotation marks, and blanks, and little notes which 
seem to mean something, but which cannot convey to any mind of auy 
east one single definite thought. The book excites such a feeling of 
surprise at the difference between the ideas of its writer-and those of 


| the following anecdote by Miss Knight : 

“ During the time the affair of the Jesuits was in agitation, whenever Carding} 
| Marefoschi went to visit Cardinal de Bernis, a valet-de-chambre in the honse of 
the latter, and who was also a spy, used to hang a white handkerchief out at the 
top of achimney, to mark the commencement and termination of the Visit, asa 
signa! to the Jesuits at the Roman College, who looked out from the top of their 
}chureh for it.” 

If literature in the present day has a dangerous cnemy, it will be 

|found in its own mass, and nothing increases that mass like this eon. 

fusion of real anecdote with colourless and flavourless anecdotage, 


MR. NEWMAN’S DEFENCE OF HIS ILIAD* 


Mr. Newman has written a very clever reply to Mr. Arnold’s impeach. 
ment of his Homer; and though we cannot think it is possible for 
him to overturn the more substantial of Mr. Arnold’s criticisms justly 
understood, the essay is valuable as well as very amusing, bringing 
out, as it does, into fresh prominence some of the great characteris. 
tics of the world’s greatest epic poet. 

Mr. Arnold had singled out for animadversion Mr. Newman's 
assertions,—that_ Homer is quaint, that he is garrulous, and that 
he rises and sinks with his subject, being “ prosaic when it is tame, 
and /ow when it is mean.” ‘The Oxford professor had said, “I lay 
my finger on four words in these two sentences of Mr. Newman, and 
I say that the man who could apply them to ILomer can never render 
Homer truly.” Mr. Newman is indignant, not entirely without 
cause, at the sublime dogmatism of the professor’s manner in 
schooling a man who is as superior to him in learning, and proba 
bly in foree of character, as he is his inferior in poetic insight, and 
has replied on all the counts of the indictment, as well as on the 
metrical indictment, into which we do not intend to enter. Metre is 
so completely a matter for taste rather than argument—it is so en- 
tirely a question of direct insight—that we shall merely say, as we 
said in noticing Mr. Arnold’s lectures, that we feel quite unable to 
agree with either of the combatants. We believe Mr. Newman's 
‘ballad metre to be entirely un-Homeric, and Mr. Arnold’s hexa 
meters to be worse than un-Homeric, a flat parody of Homer. The 
graceful specimens of Mr. Gladstone’s translation, which Mr. New- 
man has extracted with such high praise, seem to us still farther 
astray than any attempts that have yet been made. If anything were 
wanting to convince us tliat Mr. Newman, highly as he appreciates 
Homer, does not understand him, it would be his unqualified praise 
of Mr. Gladstone. “I do not hesitate to say,” he says, “that if 
all Homer could be put before the public in the same style, equally 
well with his best pieces, a translation executed on my principles 
‘could not live in the market at its side ; and certainly I should spare 
|my labour.” This seems to us the most astounding proof of Mr. 
| Newman’s real want of discriminating sympathy for Homer that we 
jhave yet seen. If forced to choose between a translation executed 
\like Mr. Newman’s and one completed after Mr. Gladstone’s manner, 
we should regret the dilemma, but decidedly give our suffrage for 
Mr. Newman, with all his oddities. Let our readers judge for thew 
selves : 





Mr. GuLanstonr, Iliad 4, 422. 
“ As when the billow gathers fast 
With slow and sullen rour 
Beneath the keen nortiiwestern blast 
Against the sounding shore: 
First far at sea it rears its crest, 
Then bursts upon the beach, 
Or with proud arch and swelling breast, 
Where headlands outward reach, 
It smites their strength, and bellowing flings 
Its silver foam atar; 
So, stern and thick, the Danaaa kings 
And soldiers marched to war. 
Fach leader gave his men the word; 
Each warrior deep in silence heard. 
So mute they march'd, thou coulist not ken 
They were a mass of speaking men: 
And as they strode in martial might, 
Their flickering arms shot back the light.” 


* Homeric Translation, in Theory and Practice: a Reply to Matthew Arnoid, 
Esq., Professor of Poetry, Oxiord. By Francis W. Newman, a Translator of the Aliaad. 
Williams and Norgate, 
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& As when the surges of the deep, 
Against the ever-booming strand 
A head of waters swelleth first 
By the rough bottom, roars aloud ; 
Sputtering the briny foain abroad, 
So then the lines of Danai, 
In battle’s close array mov’'d on. ‘ S 
Gave order: dumbly went the rest, (nor mightést thon discover, 
§o vast a train of people held a voice within their bosom, ) 
In silence their commanders feariug: all the ranks wellmarshall'd 
Were clad in crafty panoply, which glitter’d on their bodies.” 
Mr. Gladstone’s attempt, truly poetic as it is, seems to us about as 
ke Homer as Mr. Gladstone himself is to the “ many-coun- 
giled Ulysses.” It has the air, the grace, the diffuse polish, the 
elegance of flow, in short, of a modern song. It reminds us of the 
drawing-room at every turn—almost of the piano. Mr, Newmaun’s, 
has, at least, more in 1t of the trumpet of ancient warfare. ln our 
eyes nothing so truly Homeric as the blank verse of Tennyson s 
“Ulysses” has ever yet been written in English. Nothing Mr. 
Arnold has produced has ever approached the Homeric tramp of such 
gline as that in which the Poet Laureate makes Ulysses recal the 
happy days when he used 
‘To drink delight of battle with my = 
Far on the ringing plains of windy Troy.” a 
But passing from the question of metre, which, as we said, is not 
one which can be argue, let us consider Mr. Newmau’s replies to the 
Oxford Professor’s indictment. 
First, he meets Mr. Arnold’s denial that Homer is quaint, and 
ints out triumphantly enough—what we doubt whether Mr. Arnold 
really intended to deny—that Homer’s modes of thought and speech 
ge exceedingly far removed from the latitude of all high civiliza- 
tion, whether Greek or English. He says, with great truth, that the 
nodes of thinking which induced the habitual use of constant epithets 
such as “ the ox-eyed venerable Hera,” “ Hector of the motley helm,” 
“Priam of the stout ashen spear,” “the many-counselled Ulysses,” 
“winged words,” and so forth, are exceedingly foreign to the modes 
of thought of a highly developed civilization; that many of the 
sical facts drawn attention to by Homer—such as words coming 
out of the mouth through “ the barrier of the teeth ;” the importance 
attached to cooking operations, as in the sentence, *« Automedon 
held up the meat, diceve Achilles sliced it ;” in short, the whole 
scale of human life in Homer’s days—sound very foreign to those 
who are used to a modern scale of life. Now this is a matter of fact. 
Mr, Arnold did not, we believe, in the least intend to deny it. But 
what he meant by denying Homer’s quaintness was this: that Homer 
is never eccentric, never prefers a plirase or a thought from the very 
fact of its being a little out of keeping with the atmosphere of the 
world in which he lives. We do not call Chaucer quaint, or, if we do, 
we misuse the term, and only mean that he is strange fo ws. But we 
do call many of the Elizabethan writers quaint, and even Skakespeare 
quaint, in many passages and some plays, because he intentionally 
uses conceits foreign to the nature of the day in which he lived. 
Now, to apply this to the principle of a translation of Homer. It 
seems to us obvious that if Homer Aad been adequately translated 


Mr. Newman. 

by Western blore uphoven, 
dash up in roll successive ; 
aloof; then under harried 

till, hollow at the summit, 
the huge crest tumbleth over: 
snecessive and unceasing, 

To his own troops each leader 


och li 


the half-barbaric stage of English literature, the archaism of the | 


style and thought would be a very great advantage in every respect. 
It would give us now, without any unnaturalness, some of the same 
effect which Homer himself must always produce on an age like ours. 
But it is quite another matter, it is mere quaintness for a writer who 
is fully imbued with modern modes of thought, to make 
excursions into the region of forgotten archaisms, in order to give 
the effect of archaism to his style. For example—we speak here of 
mere meaning, not of manner—if all Homer could have been trans- 
lated in as archaic a mood of thought as Mr. Newman’s suggested trans- 
lation of Helen’s self-condemnation (xuvds kaxopnxdvov), 
* Quoth she, I am a gramsome bitch, 
lf woman bitch may be,” ; 

then we might be able to translate literally all Homer’s literal 
thoughts, because the whole work would then be in harmony ; but 
it is quite another matter, and, as il appears to us, & gross error In 
taste, to give the effect of intentional conceits, by arbitrary variations 
of nomenclature which strike the ear at ouce as entirely out of 
keeping with the structure of the whole. This is why Mr. Newman 
is quaint in a very different sense from Homer. He gives the effect 





of exceptional and intentional excursions into the antique—just as | 


Sir Thomas Brown does. Hower is all of apiece, all in proportion 
and harmony. 

Next as to garrulousness. Homer has the child-like habit of con- 
stantly repeating messages in the very words in which they were de- 
livered, and reiterating epithets as often as he sees the qualities re- 
ferred to; but we do not eall a child garrulous. Garrulity carries 
With it the effect of w eakness, aud unsuccessful effort to wind off 
thought. It applies to the old age of the w wld, not to its youth, 
When Mr. Newman injures one of the best passages of his Illiad by 
inserting a weak “ | say” in the last line but four, for which there Is 
no equivalent in the Greek, he is garrulous; but Homer's repetitious 
are not garrulous, they are childlike, and children never interpolate 
“Tsay” in their conversation. 

“ And as around the shining Moon the little stars of heaven 

Glister with radiance dictinet, wien all the sky is breathless, 

And every lofty peak is shown, and heavland edge and forest, 

And from behind the cloven blue uncounted heaven bursteth, 

And all above thee seemeth Stars, and joyful is the shepherd: 

So many fires, betwixt the streams of Xauthus and the galleys, 

Shone then in front of ium, by uands of Troians kindled. 

A ‘thousand fires along the plain, 1 sey, that night were burning, 

And close to every glaring blaze sat fifty foes of Argos. * 

I rye and white barley munching, 


And by their chariots the steeds, y 
Stood, waiting patiently the rise of gorgeous-turoncd Morning. 





spasmodic | 


Mr. Newman evidently thinks that the little expletives so often 
repeated in Homer are indications of garrulousness. But this is not 
so; such little marks of particularity are eutirely distinct in charaeter 
from the failing memory or incompetent effort to get on, which is 
expressed by the expletive “I say,” used in such aconnexion as this. 
Mr. Newman may quote the “I says” and “says L” of rural life; but 
these really mark transitions in the conversation, and are not usually 
interspersed as mere expletives, except through the imbecility of the 
speaker in getting out his thought, which no one will ascribe to 
Homer. Homer is as minute as a child in his love for repeating all 
the accustomed details at every step, but he is not garrulous, and 
cannot be called diffuse. Lt is a diferent quality of mind: it is a 
| species of simplicity. 

That Homer rises and sinks with his subject, we must say we 
think is beyond a doubt, and we wonder that Mr. Arnold should dis- 
pute it. But that he is ever “low” in any sense, seems to us un- 
true. We doubt if Mr. Newman meant to use the word as Mr. Ar- 
nold has understood it. 

On the whole, we must think that nothing can shake Mr. Arnold’s 
objections, cavalier as they were, to the character of Mr. Newman’s 
translation. But we are not very sanguine of any improvement upon 
Cowper. Mr. Arnold’s own weakly hexameters seem to us far worse ; 
and Mr. Gladstone’s sweet and elegant versification the farthest of 
all from the true spirit of Homer. Lf 'tennyson would translate 
Homer, we might have a Homer indeed. 


CRISPIN KEN*. 
Or all the different varicties of fiction which the ingenuity of mam 
has hitherto sueceeded in inventing, that which is commonly known 
as “the religious novel” is, to our thinking, at once the least eredit- 
able to the author and the least protitable to the reader. This con- 
venient and compendious term is generally employed to denote those 
works in which an attempt is made to employ the ordinary machinery 
of a novel as a means of holding up to ridicule, or to more serious 
reprobation, that particular set of religious opinions which may 
happen to be distasteful to the writer. ‘The principal characteristics 
which, as a general rule, are common to all members of this class, 
are virulence and one-sideduess ; qualities which are as little ad- 
mirable in a novelist as they are in a theologian. The book now 
before us is a remarkably well-developed specimen of the religious 
novel, and its perusal has certainly done nothing towards modifying 
in any degree our opinion of the class to which it belongs. ‘Those 
who are acquainted with the former production of the same author 
will not require to be told that the particular form of religious belief 
which he has selected as the object. of his attack, is that which is 
commonly known by the name of Evangelical or Low Church. These 
tenets appear to be our author’s favourite aversion; and, as he 
is not one of those who think it advisable, under any cireum- 
stances, to conceal his feelings, it is no matter for surprise to find 
in Crispin Ken the class-characteristies to which we have already 
jalluded developed to an unusual degree. The book has, more- 
over, certain peculiarities of its own which give it a distinctive 
| character, and to which it is worth while briefly to direct the reader’s 
jattention. Foremost among these is, we cannot say the improba- 
j bility, but the utter and absolute impossibility, of the story. A very 
brief recapitulation of the principal features of the plot will suffice to 
show that our opinion on this point, strong as it is, is fully justified 
by the facts. Reuben Ken, the father of Crispin, is a poor curate in 
the north of England, who is literally starved to death on a miscrable 
| stipend of 60/. a year. He has originally a wholesome leaning 
‘towards High Church views; but, being a man of a weak mind, and 
| labouring under the mistaken impression that conciliation is a Chris- 
|tian duty, he makes so many concessions to the Dissenters in his 
parish that he destroys his own authority without gaining in the 
slightest degree the good-will or respect of hisopponents. Such is, 
in Our author’s opinion, the invariable consequence of a policy of 
conciliation in religious matiers; and, in order to give his views on 
this point a semblance of impartiality, he adopts the not very honest 
expedient of putting them into the mouth of a dissenting pawn- 
broker, who has a turn for preaching, and is a very formidable rival 
to Reuben Ken. Crispin, who succeeds his father, adopts a precisely 
opposite principle of action, and thereby, as a matter of course, de- 
prives the pawnbroker of the whole of his congregation. The chief 
interest of the story, however, centres, not in its nommal hero, but 
in its first villain, who is a very remarkable person indeed. He is 
ithe squire of Reuben Ken’s parish, and rejoices in the extraordinary 
name of Ruy Lyle. At the death of his father, who was a city man, 
he inherited a considerable sum: of money, by the aid of which he 
found no difficulty in assuming the position of “the head and hope” 
of the evangelical world. At the same time he had a strong taste for 
betting and horse-racing, the indulgence of which he contrived to 
combine with the dischar of his religious duties in a remarkably 
ingenious manner. lle used to go down to Epsom with his pocket 
fuil of tracts, which he distributed to the people on the course, until, 
| watching his:opportunity, he suddenly assumed some mysterious 
disguise which he had at hand, slipped into the ring, and procecded 
| to transact the serious business of the day. So matters went on until 


| Voltigeur’s year, when Ruy Lyle, who had laid the odds against that 
| horse to any amount, found himself a ruined man. Having, however, 
some time previously married the daughter of a very wealthy man, 
| he, with great presence of mind, at once ordered her to poison her 
father ; a command which the poor woman, to the best of her ability, 








| 
| 





| _* Crispin Ken. Wy the Author of “ Miriam May,” Two volumes, London: Saun- 
| ders, Utley, and Co, 
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forthwith obeyed. He rewarded her ready compliance by imme-| said, that what you think you grasp, has no more substance than the pict J 
diately turning her out of doors, and shortly afterwards purchased | sleep, or the night mists of summer. And when it seems you can, t 2 whan — 
a large estate in Reuben Ken’s parish, and established himself there = be the ‘lie’ its mockery the ‘ life.’ * Ever’ shall be the dream—the Waking to hi 
as a single man. His reputation for sanctity, coupled with a pe- a ; nut 
culiar way which he had about him, gave him an influence which Such is the novel which we are assured, on the authority of a cop. tion | 
none could explain and none could resist. People could hear his | €™porary, is the general subject of conversation at the present da of go 
footsteps when he was half a mile away, and he had a faculty of com- It is quite clear that no —— portion of whatever notoriety it its m 
pelling them to answer his thoughts without taking the trouble thin enjoy can be attributed to its literary merits ; and we cannot but a 
of putting them into words. This great man cast an eye of favour think that, had it not been for the controversy attending the appear. el 
upon Crispin Ken’s sister, and proceeded in the most artistic manner ioe of its predecessor, Miriam May, that work would soon haye ae 
to poison a neighbouring clergyman to whom she was already en-| been forgotten, and its successor would never have seen the light. of 
gaged. The consummation of this design was, however, prevented een 8: this may be, we can only regret that our author has so 
y Lyle’s wife, who, with her idiot son, had settled in the same — etely disqualified himself for deserving the same praise which eats 
village, in the humble capacity of a mad beggar. At last Ruy, find-| '¢ accords toJohn Wycherley, who, we are told, “did not talk at aij 
ing his son rather in his way, got rid of him by pushing him into a the average of nonsense, whilst he never set up for a satirist,” om 
mill-race, where he was effectually drowned, This act was, unfortu- water 
nately, witnessed by Crispin Ken, owing to whose testimony the frou 
inquest on the child’s body terminated in a verdict of wilful murder PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. a 
nst Ruy Lyle, who was forthwith conveyed to prison, where he} Qur Cruise in the Claymore. By Mrs. Harvey, of Ickwell-Bu pay 
died before he could be brought to trial. His death is followed, | London: Chapman and Hall.—This volume contains a journal pri Th 
after a considerable interval, by the opportune discovery of a mys-| yacht-voyage along the shores of Syria, and among the Agean Islands, Britis 
terious will, by which all his property comes to Miss Ken’s lover, who | extending from the beginning of May to the beginning of September Russ 
turns out to be a son of Mrs. Lyle by a former marriage. in the past year. Mrs. Harvey was not the only lady on board the Roma 
Incredible as it may seem, it is this impossible villain whom the yacht, she bemg accompanied by her sister and her young family ; an larged 
author of Crispin Ken presents to us as a fair sample of the leaders of | Considering the disturbed condition of the country at that time, the matic 
the Evangelical party of the present day. That so astounding a | © — “- — hazardous =— bir wndertaien by ladies volum 
revelation may excite surprise in certain quarters, he is quite pre- | #2¢Chudren. On more than one occasion the travellers were brought every 
ared to admit; but he distinctly asserts that the character is drawn into unpleasantly close. proximity with the stern realities of war. “It form. 
" 7 at agente gestion wag hear nag seman madly “8 "| was only a very short time after their visit to Damascus that the mas. the re 
m the ile, and observes that as the Mvangencat plattorm happens | sacre of Christians occurred in_that city, in which the Dutch Consul produ 
to have supplied the matter, it cannot object to its application. He | was killed, and the American Consul wounded. When they arrived Hw 
attaches so much importance to this statement, that he has seen fit} at Tyre, they found that war had actually broken out. An attack oa New 
to repeat it ina paragraph which he has appended to the advertise- | the town by the Druses was momentarily expected: the house of the 4 
ment of his work in the leading literary journals of the day. We | English Consul had been put into a state of defence, and was strong] eich 
have no special interest either in the Evangelical or in any other | garrisoned by the Christian inhabitants ; and the women and children, fbrou 
party in the Church; but every lover of justice and fair play has a together with as much valuable property as could be moved on so short which 
right to call upon the author of Crispin Ken to substantiate his | ®otice, were placed in small boats, and anchored behind the yacht, York, 
charges by some evidence more definite and tangible than his own as the wpe of the bee y cmon sy up & peasion from which is mu 
vague and unsupported assertion. Until he dces this no amount of} 2©4 S4uS Coule comman = = 4 << - = ye of the town ; hemp, 
. . . . : . ie and it was probably owing to the fear inspired by her presence that 
mere iteration, however creditable it may be to his audacity and con-| +). threatened atiack was finally averted. It does not often happen and m 
sistency, can in any way affect our belief as to the fact. We may | that the ordinary course of a summer’s voyage is broken into On ag 
further observe that, even granting, for the sake of argument, the | livened by incidents of so stirring a nature. Mrs. Harvey’s narrative vith e 
—— that at some time or other there may have been among the | of these events, as well as her account of the numerous places of note be sut 
es of = ray cpg poole. = a villain as ~~ Lyle, it . naa she visited, is or nga um  earengnanee -_ yy free can be 
grossly unfair to draw a general conclusion as to the character of | from feminine exaggeration ; and we have great pleasure in heartil i 
the party from a single exceptional instance. This consideration is | recommending her book to all who take an interest in the scenes whie ote 
s0 obvious, that we are almost ashamed to mention it; but, never- | it describes. ; invent 
theless, it does not appear to have suggested itself to the mind of our | _ /»-Door Plants, and How to Grow them. By E. A. Maling. London: affairs, 
author. Smith, Elder, and Co,—The object of this very —— and useful The 
We must, before concluding, say a few words as to the manner of little manual is to enable those ladies who are fond of flowers, but who By Ed 
Crispin Ken, which is scarcely less remarkable than its matter. Our aon a pie, See oe ee wae Smith, 
author’s former production was, in a literary point of view, princi-| master of his suliiest: oud. beine omen that it is necessary in — ofatr 
pally notable for the extraordinary affectation of its style; and the | eases not only to prescribe what should be done, but also to give di. mh 
same peculiarity is abundantly perceptible in the present work. His | rections how to do it, he imparts the most minute instruction on im t 
object appears to be to produce, at any cost, what he considers to be | every conceivable point of detail connected with in-door floriculture. ~~ 
a novel and startling effect ; and consequently, however simple what | Any lady who possesses his work, however inexperienced she may be ie 
he has to say may be, he takes infinite pains to say it in a singular | in the management of flowers, may, at a very moderate outlay of time ands 
and unusual manner. Most of his characters have names which, to | and money, ensure a constant supply of these most beautiful and ef. and pr 
say the least, are very rarely met with in real life. Besides Ruy | fective ornaments for a drawing-room, and at the same time provide age. 
Lyle, to whom we have already alluded, there is Crispin’s sister, whose | — with a pleasant and profitable employment for her leisure and ex 
name is Mona; his mother, whose maiden name was Edith Dane ; and ae a a 
his wife, Ivy Thane, who, we are told, “had ever been beautiful a a epee Part i. yp yr ‘*? By byway a 
t way beyond what is often seen.” We will give two or three | ¢ uthor of Heligion in Vommon Life, — sondon : a, a 
eae wey : i) Be and Co.—The object of this publication is, Mr. Ellis tells, us, to “ in- 
samples, selected quite at random, of our author’s general style. Of | vestigate subjects which, there is reason to believe, would have in- 
Reu n Ken s father, we are told “that from that day till he died, | terested Socrates, in a manner that he would not disapprove were he 
Richard Ken talked in no wise for forty and five minutes to any other | among us now, gifted withthe knowledge, and familiar with the habits Mr. An 
than to the man of loans.” A neighbour gave Reuben Ken a cow | and doings, of our times.” If Mr. Ellis means to exhaust the whole ducing 
which, it was supposed, had ceased to yield any milk; “but these range of subjects indicated by this rather extensive programme, he presen! 
veterinary and friendly calculations were m the end at fault, and so | has got his work cut out for him for some time to come ; for we can Noth 
it turned out that no dry beast was the gift cow.” Sometimes our quite imagine that Socrates, were he now alive, would be interested Hurst 
author’s grammar is seriously at fault. ‘Thus, he tells us that “ever |!" every science at = existing, from pin-making to poli- wisely 
after this, one of those who Richard Ken gave up to his whole hate | tical economy. The o jects = which he is supposed to take an > in thei 
was Caleb Dane;” and again, “after all, he was a friend who my | anon Wp od sae occasion 4 to the aster, aioe - _—_ ae 
father trusted.” Elsewhere he gives the accusative case its full re- any F : aa rani Gee ‘dA —- aan, _ ge - ‘As wt 
by stating that “what went against her to feel was that, had | 247" ESOPeRERGS, Welgale ane Pe, Soy, ae ce SS - 
venge, by stating 8 Me ia’, 2G | regards the method employed by Mr. Ellis, it is Socratic so far as it 
it been him, she must almost have stopped.” Once more: “ But it | proceeds by question and answer; but it differs essentially from its 
well may be, that the agouy, which has never seemed to suffer, whilst | model iu being calculated and designed to elicit, not the ignorance but - 
the smile has beamed its ever love, as the coverlet must go to get|the knowledge, of the party questioned. Mr. Ellis’s interlocutors _ 
a crust, has never yet been told.” Our author’s punctuation is so | would, we are inclined to think, be much tougher customers than the Slee 
extraordinary throughout the whole book, that we can only account | remarkably accommodating gentlemen with whom Socrates had to EI 
for it by supposing that he arranges it according to some private sys-|deal. Take, for instance, the following specimen, selected quite at The 
tem of his own. At all events we are quite unable to explain on any | tandom: “ P. The prevailing rate of interest being given, can we - 
other supposition the profusion of commas in the following sentence ; | @Stimate the portion of profit attributable to the personal qualities Pn 
“The sensualist, who likes everything comfortable, and well ground 4 the oe poe tenet of — mye = If we subtract the bey pe fal 
down to the corner, of what he believes to be the religion to which one capes th ayed from the tora = remainder — - B 
he ete thinks it ever so great. a pity that, clerzymen do not do to represent the remuneration of a ministrative capacity in conjun = 
. one : sey agin ges, Pony” Beane mg 9 “° | tion with the advantages of an acquired position.” A boy who can — 
such things, as will enable them to get a bit of meat at less rare in- | give off-hand such an answer as this has not much to learn from his Pn 
tervals ”; or for the semicolon in this passage : “Jasper Lyle, who be- | teacher. Mr, Ellis has fallen into the error of supposing that the li 
lieved nothing in Him to whom we build up churches, never ; went | Socratic method consists simply in putting the knowledge possessed, The 
tochurch.” We will conclude with one more extract which reminds | and designed to be imparted, by the master, into the mouth of the E 
us of nothing so much as the well-known speech of one of the LL.’s | pupil. N 
at the Le-vee of the Hon. Elijah Pograin : A Guide to the Isle of Man. By the Rev. Joseph Cumming, M.A, AS 
“ Oh! days, hours, minutes, what will be their measure, what their span, in F.GS, The East Coast of England, from the Thames to the Tweed. By a 
the balance of the agonies that shall fret the coil you yet shall step on? Atoms | Mackenzie C. E. Walcott, M.A. London: Stanford.—These two Bla 
as they shall be, when you take their reckoning in the past, hold them when you | volumes constitute a valuable addition to the very useful series ~~ 
can ; believe in them, before your shrivelling faith shall see in every loveliness aj guide-books already published by Mr. Stanford. ‘The first is precisely mh 
lie. And when it seems you can, take thought that what you grasp, or better similar, both in outward form and in the arrangement of its contents, x 
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his well-known guide to the Channel Islands. It contains, besides 
» ber of routes for the guidance of the tourist, a mass of informa- 
4 Nu ecting the natural and political history of the island, the form 
ae hich prevails there, and the language and customs of 


The geological details are especially full and com- 


i government w 


‘ itants. 
is mba Cumming tells us that the mean annual temperature of 
Isle of Man is higher than that of any spot in Europe in the same 


‘ that its climate is more equable than that of the Isle of 
ray = Walcott’s volume is considerably more bulky than that 
ve Cumming, for he does not confine himself exclusively to the 
coast, but gives an account of all the towns and villages within a dis- 
tance of several miles from the sea. As far as we are able to judge from 
acquaintance with the districts which he describes, he has 
oe his work very carefully and completely ; but his account of the 
yatering-places on the Lincolnshire coast will be thought rather too 
poi by those who have actually visited those singularly dreary 
places of resort. The maps which accompany both volumes are clear 
ind well executed; but as they are not mounted on linen, a very mo- 
erate amount of use will render them comparatively unserviceable. 

The Handbook of Roman Numismatics. By Fred. W. Madden, of the 
British Museum, Hon. Sec. to the Numismatic Society. London : J. 
Russell Smith.—Our knowledge on the very interesting my of 
Roman coins has, within the last few years, been so materially en- 

as to render a new manual of this important branch of numis- 
matics an absolute necessity. ‘This want is at last supplied by the 
yolume now before us, which is the work of a gentleman who is in 
every way well ualified for the task which he has undertaken to per- 
: Nr. Madden has embodied within a very moderate compass 
the results of all the most recent researches; and he has succeeded in 
producing a book which no coin-collector should be without. 
's Merchants’ Magazine and Commercial Review, June, 1861. 
New York: W. B. Dana.—Quite the most interesting article in this 
number of the Merchants’ Magazine is one on “Cottonized Flax,” 
which contains an account of a method by which flax, =. and other 
fbrous plants can be converted into a textile material, This process, 
which has been invented and patented by Mr. A. 8. Lyman, of New 
York, consists in suddenly converting into steam the moisture which 
is mnutely distributed through the structure of recently-cut flax, 
hemp, or cane, whereby the material is disintegrated as completely 
and minutely as the moisture was distributed throughout its fibrous 
structure. The material thus prepared may be substituted for cotton 
inthose fabrics in which it is combined with other textile substances, 
with equal advantage, and at a very great reduction of cost ; and if it 
be submitted to the process a second iime, a product is obtained which 
can be spun by itself, in the same manner as ordinary cotton. Cot- 
tonized flax can be thus manufactured at a cost less than half that of 
cotton. Should this process ultimately answer the expectations of its 
inventor, it is almost impossible, in the present aspect of American 
aflairs, to overrate its importance. 

The Book of Good Counsels : from the Sanskrit of the Hitopadesa. 
By Edwin Arnold, M.A., late Principal of Poona College, &c. London : 
Smith, Elder, and Co. This curious and interesting volume consists 
ofa translation of a collection of Sanskrit fables, the date of which is 

by competent authorities to be considerably anterior to 

the Christian Era. These fables, which are evolved one from another 

almost interminably, are, for the most part, very ingenious, and we 

ize among them several of the originals of those with which we 

are familiar in the works of AZsop, and other later fabulists. They 

are in prose; but are copiously interspersed with fragments of verses 

and proverbs, which are selections from writings of a far more remote 

age. That some of these verses are sufliciently striking both in idea 
and expression will be evident from one or two samples : 


“ One wise son makes glad his father, forty fools avail him not ; 
One moon silvers all that darkness which the silly stars did dot.” 


“ Look, the clay dries into iron, but the potter moulds the clay; 
Destiny to-day is master. Man was master yesterday.” 


Mr. Ammold’s book is eminently calculated to further his object of in- 
ducing the British public to “do justice to the past development and 
present capacities of the Hindoos.” 

Nothing New. By the Author of “John Halifax,” &. London: 
Hurst and Blackett.—Messrs. Hurst and Blackett have done very 
wisely in including an unusually large number of Miss Muloch’s works 
in their excellent Standard Library. The short tales of which the 
present volume is comprised are distinguished by the same complete- 
ness of finish and delicacy of touch which are so characteristic of the 
longer stories by the same author. 
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By Thomas Hare, Esq. 


PRICES CURRENT. 


BRITISH FUNDS. 



















































(Closing Prices.) 














































| Friday. 

3 per Cent Consols .. 89; Bank Stock, 10 per Cent... 

Ditto for Account..... 894 India Stock, 104 per Cent 

3 per Cents Reduced 88g Exchequer Bills, 2d. perdiem ... dis 
New 3 per Cents ... 88g Exchequer Bonds, 500U............... dis 
Annuities 1880 .... —— /|India Bonds, 4 per Cent............ dis 
Annuities 1885 ...........c0cccseeeeeees —_— 

FOREIGN FUNDS. 

(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening... 
Austrian............-cceeeeeeeeee PD. Ch.) ——— | POMCD........-0ceeeeenesenennes 44p.Ct; f. « 
Belgian ... 4}— | —— (Mexican. 3s1-—-) 
Ditto ....... 23—)| —— |Peruvian...... 4¢-| —_— 
Brazilian... — | —— /Portuguese 18 —_-|— 
Buenos Ay os —— /Russian ...... ae aa 
Chilian .... = — /Sardinian.. a 784 
Danish . —| —— ‘(Spanish ......... -) 
Ditto 3 —| — — |Ditto New Deferred. -!i— 
Dutch (Ex. 12 Guilders) ...2 — | —— [Ditto Passive ............ccccsseesseeeee —- 
Ditto (ees eS 7 =| 985 
French — |66f. cc.) Vemezuela............cccceseeees 3 — |] ee 

SHARES. 

(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 

RAILWAYs— | Banks— 
Bristol an@ Exeter...............0+ 964 Australasian ............0sececeeeeee — 
Caledonian ............... | 973 British North American 514 
Chester and Holyhead Be. ee 
Eastern Counties ...... 493 Colonial . —_ 
Edinburgh and Gl —_- Commercial of Lon _— 
sgow and South-Weste — | Engl. Scottish & Austral.C . 15g 
Great Northern ...........0...0+0.<: 1 207) — | LOMOD......0..ccecccccsscceesecsscqees —_ 
Great South. and West. Ireland) —— | London and County...........00+. | — 
Great Western ......cccccccccosesees| 72 Lond. Chrtd. Bank of Australia) 224 
Lancashire and Yorkshire....... 111J | London Joint Stock.............+. | 3l 
Lancaster and Carlisle . 2014 | London and Westminster | 67 
Lond., Brighton, & South Coast|' —— | National Bank ............... — 
London and Blackwall ........... —— | National Provincia! _ 
London and North-Western....; 934 | New South Wales. — 
London and South-Western ... 9 | Oriental ......... 46§ 
Manchester,Sheffield & Lincoln) 46} | Ottoman ............... —_ 
SS EE 120§ | Provincial of Ireland . -—- 
Midland Gt. Western (Ireland)| —— South Australia .......... alg 
North British ............-.ccesss««s 63§ | Union of Australia 39$ 
North-Eastern—Berwick 105 Union of London .. 26 
North-Eastern—York ... - 933 UBIRY ..cccccccescccceess SS 
Oxford, Wor.& Wolverhampton Docks— 
Scottish Central... - 15 | East and West India ............. 116} 
Scottish Midland ... | London 
South-Eastern and Dover. sl St. Katharine 
Eastern of France .... — Victoria 4 
East Indian............... 100 MiscELLANEOoUsS— 
Geelong and Melbourne .. os Australian Agricultural ......... — 
Grand Trunk of Canada...... 174 | British American Land . — 
Great Indian Peninsular......| ATF 9 CRD ccccevccsscccescosece 108 
Great Western of Canada....; 10 Crystal Palace .. 323 
Paris and Lyons .............++ ae Electric Telegrap' — 
MINES— General Steam ..... — 
AUStraliaN .......ccceeereeeseereeses 1 | London Discount .. —_— 
Brazilian Imperial .. — | National Discount 3 
Ditto St. John del Rey 334 | Peninsular and Oriental Steam) 65 
Cobre Copper.......... 394 | Royal Mail Steam — 





Rhymney Iron 





South Australian 


BANK OF ENGLAND. 


An Account, pursuant to the 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the Week ending 
on Wednesday, the 26th day of June, 1861. 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 


Notes issued 


£26,153,680 





£26,153,680 


Proprietors’ Capital ............ 
BOSE ccocecccesesevencsces 
Public Deposits*. 
Other Deposits 
Seven Days and other Bi 


3.258,84 








£38,062,860 





6) 


8,159,026 
11,511,296 
580,692 





Government Debt . . £11,015,100 









Other Securities ...... 3,459,900 
Gold Coin and Bullion 11,466,287 
Silver Bullion ............c0s+« — 212,399 

£26,153,680 


BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
£14,553,000 


Government Securities (inclu- 
ding Dead Weight Annuity) £9,967,654 
Other Securities 20,180,066 





£38,062,860 


* Including Exchequer, Saving-Banks, Commissioners of National Debt, 
and Dividend Account. 


BULLION. 


Per oz. 
Foreign Gold in Bars, Standrd. 3/. 17s. 9d. | Silver in Bars, Standard. 


GRAIN, Mark-lane, June 28, 





Wheat, R. O...... —s. to—s. | Do. Fine .,,..,... 08. to 0s. | Do. Red, New,,,40s. to 46a 
FLOUR. 
Town-made ........+.+ per sack 55s. to 58s. | Seconds .......66..s000++ per sack 46s. to 50s 
OATS. 
A TIE nisisnitcninitiniisilainnsas 18s. to 22s. | Do. Fine .......0ccssssesesseeeeee sees O8. tO On 
HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 
SMITHFIELD. WHITECHAPEL. CUMBERLAND. 
Hay, Good............ 75s. to S45. 80s. to 90s. 108s. tol 18s, 
Inferior - 36 — &O.. 20 . 0 — 8 
New -50 — 8.. o_— . 02 — 9 
Clover ... - 90 — 120, . 105 —112 14 —120 
Wheat Straw ........ 30 — 40 30 — 4 38 = 46 
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THE SPECTATOR. 
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OYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
Show at the Gardens, South Kensington, 
Ta Tickets, 5a., ou the day 7s. 6d., can be 
usic- sellers and Librarians, at ‘Austin’ 's, St. 


Re eon 
y week, Jul 


- any 
hed of the principal 
James's Hall, and at the Garde 


‘Wh " 

YRYSPAL PALACE. —ROSK SHOW .— 

The Great Rose SHow of the Season next Saturday, 6th 

July, when One Hundred and Fifty Pounds will be distrivuted in 

Prizes tor Koses only. 

The a: —— of this Show last year. which was attended by 

eon Thousand persons, has induced exira exertions 

to render Suis th the most agreeable Show of the Season. The late 

fine weather has also been most favourable for the plants being in 
the best possible condition. 

The Patace will be opened at Ten o'clock, and the barriers en- 
closing the Rose Stands will be removed at twelve o'clock precisely. 
The Show will be continued until Six o'clock in the evening. 

Full Military and Orchestral Band throughout the day. Admis- 
sion by Season Tickets, or by Tickets, Half-a-Crown each, which 
are now on sale at the agents of the company, at the Crystal 
Palace, or at 2, Exeter Hall. 

*,* M. BLonptn’s TENTH ASCEYT will tate place at Four 
clock on the SAME DAY, the Fountains being displayed at the 
sume time. 

gr ~ ‘ N Li “i » 
OLMAN HUN1”’S GREAT PICTURE. 
—The EXHIBITION of HOLMAN HUNT'S CELEBRATED 
PICTURE of “The Finding of the Saviour in the Temple,” begun 
fn Jerusnlem in 1854, and completed in 18960, is now OPEN to the 
public, at “A German Gallery, 168, New Bo:d-street, fiom 12 to 6. 
Admission, 














~ WILL OPEN THIS DAY, 
VXHIBITION OF THE EIGHT HIS. 


4 tORIOAL rcatealy ier painted WILLIAM BELL 
SCOTT, for Sir W. Calvesly Trevelyan, rt., illustrating the 
History of the English Border, 


Building the Roman Wall. The Spur in the Dish. 
t. Cuthbert the Hermit, Bernard Gilpin. 

Venerble Bede. Grace Darling. 

‘The Desceut of the Doves. Our own Day. 


French Gallery, 120, Pall Mall. Admission, One Shilling. 

HK BEST AND CHEAPEST TEAS 
and COFFEES in England are to be obtained of PHILLINS 
and CO., Tea Merchants, 4, King William-street, City. Good strong 

















useful Tea, 2s, Ad., 2a. 10d., 3s., and 4s.: rich Souchong, 3s. &d., 
Se. W0d., aud 4a Pure Coffees, 1s , Is, 2d., Is. 3d., 1s. 4d. bs. 6d, 
and Is, 8d =Tea and Coffee to the value of 49s, sent carriage-free 
to any railway station or market town in England. A price-current 
ree. Sugars at market prices. All goods carriage-free within 
eight miles of the City, 
S AUCKE-—LEA AND PERRINS 
Beg to caution the Public against Spurious Imitations of 
their world-renowned 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
Parchasers should ask for LEA AND PERKINS’ SAUCE, 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs to be 
“THE ONLY GOOD 3AUCK.” 

*,* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, Wor- 
crater, Mears. 0958 and BLACKWELL, London, &¢. &c., and by 
Grocers id © Oilmen u universally. 

A MOST 
DESIRABLE BREAKFAST BEVERAGE. 
P P 8’S Cc OC O A, 
(commonly called sag ate Homeopathic Cocoa). 


The Delicious Aroma, 


Grateful 3) thness, an Power of this 





Pee eparation, 
Have procured its general adoption 
as a most 
“—- Breakfast Beverage. 
Each paeket is labelled 
James Eves, Meramepathio Ghemist, Londen 


Sold in }ib., §1., and lib. pa » pachate, 8 at Is. 6d. per Ib., 
by G 


ee \ loLEIs” oo ag THE YEAR 


ROUND, — BREIDENBACH'’S WOOD VIOLET 
keeps the Pe: fume of the fresh blossom in any climate. HH. bb. ean 
with confidence recommend the following as some of the be - 
sceuts distitled —viz. Alliance +4 uet, Boudoir, Farewell, Forget- 
me-not, Jockey © lab, Sauve, and artior's Bougue ta, all at 2, 6d. 
Each Uortle is stamped, Hu. BREIDENBACHI, Perfumer to the 
Queen, 1573, New Bond-street Londen, and to be had of ail 
© shemists » nd Perfumers. 

AN) 1 . 
INNKEFORD’S PURE FLULD 
MAGNESIA haa been during twenty-five years, emphatically 

sanctioned by the Medical Profession, and universally aceeptec 
the Public. remedy for Acidity of the St ch, 
eartburn, Headache. Gout, and Indigestion, and as ild 
Aperient for delicate constitutions, more expecially tor Ladies and 
Chittren, Combined with the Acidulated Lemon =yrnp, it forms 
an agreeable Effervescing Draught, in w hich its Aperient qualities 



























are much increased. During hot seasons, and in hot climates, 
the regular use of this simple and elegant remedy has been found 
highly beneficial. Manufactured (with the utmost attention to | 
strength and parity) by DINNEFORD and Co., 172, New Bond- 
Street, L 4 amd sold by all bie Chemists th gh 





the Empire. 


GLEN PIE LD PATENT STARCH, 


Used in the Royal Laundry 


| 
| 
' 
| 
uf | YHE LADIES are "respectiully informed | 
that this Starch fs } 
Exclusively Used in the Royal Laundry, 

and Her Majesty's Laundress aays, that vay oe) he » has tried 
Whearen, Rice, and other Powder Star | 
she has found nove of them equal to the GL INFIELD, which is | 








the Finest Starch she ever used. 
When you ask for 
ae D PATENT STARCH, 
Bee that you get 't. as inferior kinds ere often substituted. 
wor i ERSPOON _and Co., Glasgow and London. 


AND AN'I- 

GREAS® HATS —Patented ond Manufactured by 
MAYHEW and Co, 8), New Bond-street, W. These Hats are 
‘waterproof, crease proof, and ventilating; they are peculiarly soft 
and easy in wear, ensuring a comtortabl p and comp! fit to any 
see ge — head, being sight, yet durable. First quality, 2ls., 
Secor Da cash, To be had wholesale at the Manufactory, 
Geleweteet, Southwark, 8. 


M KTCALE and Co. ’s NEW PATTERN 
TOOTH. BRUSHES, —lenetrating Hair aie ‘brash 


ime Brushes, and Genur 
ret 





A IR - GIRGULATING 

























Ost em real manner, The hairs never come “een 

rushes are made with genuine unbleached Russian 
bristles, which do not soften like prepared hair. With every de- 
scription of Krush, Comb, and Perfamery for the Toilet. at Mer- 
CALFE, Binctey, and Co. s only Establishment, 1306 and 151, 
Oxford street. second and third doors (West) from Holles-street. 
Metcalfe's Alkaline Tooth Powder, 2s. per box. 


j are . “ny 
OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Tus Liver 
AND tts AILMENTS. — Alterations of tempersture and 
mugyy weather exert the most deleterious influence over the liver 
and its secretion, Against occasional biliows attacks jo preeau- 
tion caf always guard, but Holloway's Pills place their immediate 
cure within the re « ted liquors should be refi ained 
from, and all erro ously avoided while these purily- 
ing pills are being taken, according to the printed directions whieh 
envelope them. They will soon dispel uneasiness, and discipline 
all disorderer action. withent eng with business, pleasure, 
or study. Pains in the side, flatulency, ud at 
fainess, ave likewise remediable by the ‘same means ; which, with- 
out irvitating or annoying, regulate, restore, aud strengthen every 
organ. | 

















~u 
LS ON DON and W WESTMIN VSTER BANK. 
_4 —NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN that a SPECIAL GENERAL 
MEETING of the Proprictors of the London and Westminster 
Bank wil! be held at the Bank, in Lothbury,on WEDNESDAY, 
the 17th of July next, at one o'clock precisely, for the purpose of 
receiving a Halt-yearly Report from the Directors, and to declare 


a dividend 
W. EWINGS, General Manager. 





Lothbury, June 7, 1961. 


Notice.—By Resolution of the Board the Transfer Books of the 
Company will hencetorth be closed for only three days to prepare 
for the Dividend. The Books will be closed on the Ist July next 
and reop non the 4th July. P roprietors registered in the Books 
of the Company to 30th June inclusive will be entitled to the Divi 
dend for the current half-year ou the number of shares standing in 


their respective names. 
a au > 
Sov tH AUSTRALIAN BANKIN 
COMPANY.—(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.) 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon Adelaide, Port 
Adelaide, Gawler, Robe, and Wallaroo. Approved drafts nego- 
tiated and sent for collection. Every deseription of Banking busi- 
through 








ness couducted direct with Victoria and New South W 
the Company's Agents. 
dd Broad-street, E.C. 
_ win IAM PURDY, Manager. 


(NOLL. ARD and XOLLARD’S NEW 

WES!-END ESTABLISHMENT, 16, GROSVENOR 

STREET, BOND STREET, where all communication: are to be 
addressed. PiIANOFORTES of all Classes for Sale and Hire. 


GPALNED GLASS AND WALL 
PAINTING. 
NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 


Messrs. CLAYTON ano BELL, 
(Late of 24a, Cardington-street, Euston-square), 


Have removee 
REGENT-STREET, W. 








3, 
Adjoining the Polytechnic Institution, 
Premises afford them and facilities more com- 





were attainable 





pletely suited to the necessities of their work tha 
at their old establishinent. 
6, 5, OXFORD STREET 
. 
( SLER’S GLASS CHANDELIE RS, 
Wall Lights and Mante!-picce Lustres, for Gas and Candies, 
Glass Dinner Services for twelve persons, from 71. Lbs. 
Glass Dessert Services tor twelve persons, from 24 
All articles marked in plain figures 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for Presents. 
Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 
LONDON—Snow Rooms, 45, OXPORD STRELT, W. 
BIRMINGHAM — MANUPACTORY and SuHow Rooms, 
Sreeer. Established 1507. 
Ss 
eo 





BROAD 


W. SILVER AND COMPANY, 
66 and 67, Cornhill, E.C. 

INDIA, CHINA, AUSTRALIA OUTFITS. 

NAVAL AND MILITARY UNIFORMS, 

PLAIN DRESS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 

CAMP, BARRACK, AND CABIN FURNITURE. 

Embr: acing every variety of Cabinet Work, Canteens, Trunks, 
ortuianteaus, &c., suited to all climates, 

Manufactory, Siivertown (opposite ILM, Dockyards), 
foolwich, 3 






, ah 7 
TPHE CELEBRATED “INDISPEN- 
SABLE SUIT" in an immense variety of patterns and tex- 
tures for Walking, Riding, Jravelling, or Business, trom 30s. To 
be obiained only of 
E. MOSES AND SON, 
REANY-WADE and BES!'OKE TAILORS, HATTERS, 
HUSLELS, DRAPERS, BOOT-M\KERs, AND GENERAL 
OUTFITTERS, 
London Houses: 
Corner ~~ Minories and Akigate. 
ford-stevet, corner of Hart-at-eet. 
Corner "ot Tottenham irt-read and Euston-road, 


Country Establishments : 





Bhef 





vid and Bradford, Yorkshire. 
The following. which are the most POPULAR STYLES o7 


r'TIRE FOR JUVENILES 
Dress for Juveniles, may be obtained in all materials at either of 


the under mentioned establishments of &. MOSkS 2nd SON, 





Knickerbocker Suitfrom 12 : Brighton Suit from 18 
ave 2 Kertch ” 18 

Eton oe ° Spanish Dress 7 

Byron ” 15 0| Holland and other Blouses 1 1° 


E. MOSES AND SON, 
Ready-made and Bespoke Tailors, Hatters Hosiers, Drapers, 

Bootmakers, and General Vuttitters. 

Londou Houses: 
Corner of \:inories and Aldgate, 
New Oxtord. street, corner of Hart. street, 
Corner ot Tottenham-Court- —— and Euston-read. 

Country Estabtisiments: 
Shettield and bradford. Yorkshire. 


yy . 7 yy > . . 
JrENDERS “STOVES, FIRE-LRONS, 

and CHIMNEY-PIECES.—Bayers of the above are re- 
quested, before tinally deciding, to visit WILLIAM 8. BURTON'S 
SHOW- ROOMS They contain such an assortment of FENDEKS, 
STOVES, RANGES, HIMNE\-PIBCRs, “IKONS, and 
GENER: AL IKON MONGE RY, as canrot be approac hed elsewhere, 
liy, beauty of design, or exqaisiteness of 
Bright Stoves, with ormolu ornaments and two 























workma 








sets of Lb , dt. 15s. to 334. 108.; Bronzed Fenders, with standards, 
7s. to St ; Steel nders, 24. Ids. to a! ditto, with rch 
ormolu ornaments, from Ids. to ISL v4 pieces, from 





1 4s. to 800 ; Fire-irons, fi Bd, the oat to 4 
The BURTON and ar povrweh PATENT SPOVES, vith radiating 


hearth-plates. 

‘ py > r ~ > 

| KDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS.— 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON has SIX LARGE SHOW- oe 

devoted exclusively te the separate F 

Metallic Bedstends, The stock of exact 

newest, and most varied ever submit ted t tothe pul 

at prices propo 

establistinent the most distin; 
















hed in this country. 

. 12s. 6d. to 204. each, 
Sa. to 64 each. 
= 74. 7s. each, 









Sho 
a ). fro: 
All other kine Is at th 
Pare Colza On ee 
VU PLERY, 


varied Assortm 


me rate 
. ds. Od. per gallon. 


W ARR ANTED.—The most 
ntof TALE CUTLERY in the world, all 
Warranted, is on SALE at WILLIAM 5, BURPONS. at prices that 
werative ouly because of the largeness of the sales. 34 
led table knives, with high shoulders 

ft to balaw t 















carvers, 45. ¢ per pair; 

dozen ; extra fine ivory, ; itftwith oliver ferrules, 30-, to 50s, 

White boue table knives, ts. per dozen; desserts, 55.; carvers 

2s. Al. per pair; black horn table Knives, 7s. 4d. per dozen; 

dess rts, « 2+. Gd. ; Diack wood-handled table kuives 
: table steels, from is. each. The largest 


‘ ot lessert knives and forks, in cases and 
pee ot the vew plated fish carvers. 


> 
BURTON’S GENERAL 
PURNISHING ON MONGERY CATALOGUB may be 
had gratis, and tree by post. Lt contains apwaris of 500 Tiiusira- 
thous of his ilimited stock of Sterling Silver, Electro Mate 
Nickel Silver and Britannia Metal Goods, | ish Covers, Hot Water 


ated 





Othe wise, 


LLLLAM 

















Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Ma: ble Chimney-pieces, Kitenen Ranges 
Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Uros and Kettles, Clocks, Table 
Cutlery, Batas Toilet Ware, Tormery. | and Brass Bedsteads, 
Bedding, Bedroom Cabinet Furniture with Lists of Prices 





aud us of the Twenty large Show-Rooms, at 39, Oxtord-street, 
W..: 1, 14, 2, 3, and 4, Newman-street ; 4, 5, and 6, Perry's-place ; 
andl, Newman Mews, Loudoun, 








UARDI te 
G ASS LAN FIRE AND LIFE 


No. 11, Lombard-stroet, | ond 
tablished te mas. 
Directors. 
Tewry Viens, & Chi 
Sir MixTo T. Farquuar, Be, P. ae 

Henry Hulse Berens, Esq. Ste arjoribank 
Chas. Wm. Curtis, Esq. John Martie’ E *, Rag, 
Charies F. Devas, Esq. Rowland Miteh 
Fran James Menria, led 
Henry Norman, Em, 


Henry K. Re ynolds, 
Sir Godtrey J is, ag, 








Sir Walter R. Parquhar, Bart. 


Thomson Hankey, Esq., M.P. 
John Harvey, Esq. | 








tho 
John G. Hubbard. Bsq., MP. | Jong Thornton, Eas” 2% 
John Labouchere, Esq James Tulloch; iat 
AvuDITORS. 
Lewis Loyd, F Henry Sykes Thornton, 


Coruelius Paine, jun, a 


auel Brown, Eq, Actuary, 
6.—Umen TH 
AN Act OF PARLIAMENT, this Company has 
new Insurers kighty per Cent. of the ~ a 
Quinquennial Divisions, or a Low Rate of 
mium without participation of Profits. 


Since the establishment of the Company in 18g 
Profits allotted to the Assured has pons in oo Amoant of 
whieh represents equivalent Reversionary Seneeeauan Long, 
After the Division of Profits at Christmas, 1859, the ‘Ut a 
ances in force with existing Bonases thereon, amounted Aven. 
of 4,730,0004, the Income from the Life Branch 207 oon 
0004. 000, pert 


and the Life Assurance Fund excceded 1,618, 
Militia and Volunteer Corps._y, 
extra Premium is required tor Service therein. 
Invalid Lives «sured at corresponding Extra Premiums 
gtanted on Life Policies to the extent of their veins 
if such value be not less than 50L 


Assignments Of Policies, — Written Notices ry 
received and registered. 


Fees paid by the Company, and no charge fo 


John Henry Smith, Esq. 
Thos. Tallemach, Esq., Secretary. 





Policy Stamps. 

Notice is hereby given, That FIRE Policies which " 
summer must be renewed within fifteen days at roy md — 
Mr. > AMS, No. 1, St. James's «street, corner « > Pall Mat all; pode 
Compan: Agents throughout the Jor 
pe ~—> se th chou ve Kingdom, otherwise they be 

Losses caused by Explosion of Gas are admit 
pany are admitted by this Com. 

Established 1837. fee 
T A) 
RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE 


I COMPANY (Empowered by Special Act of Parliamen: ‘ 
Vict. cap. 9), a) 
and 


I RITANNIA MUTUAL 


ASSUCIATION (Empowered 
Leiters Patent). 


by her Majesty's Royal 
1, Princes-street, Bank, London, 
Major-General ALEXANDER, Blackheath Park, Chairman. 
Every description of life assurance business transacted with @ 
without participation in profits. 


_& xtracts frox n Tables. 





—_ 


~ at | 






somali 





ANDKEW FRANCIS, ) Senretary. 
Est TAB LISHED 1 


LBERT MEDICAL ond FAMILY EN. 
DOWMENT LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Principal Offices —7, Waterloo-pl and 42, New Bridge-strest, 


a 
Branch Offices—At Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, Agra, and ong 
Kong, with agencies throughout the United Kingdom 
POSITION, INCOME, AND /ROGKESS OF THE COMYANY. 
The accumulated assets exceed 
The subscribed capital 
ihe paid-up capiual ....... 
The annual pme from life py 
‘The policy claims and bonuses p 















The new business is progressing at the rate of about £00 
per annum. 

The Company transacts the following description of business:— 
Lite ance on Healthy and Di-eased Lives, Annuities and i 
dowments of all kinds, India Risk Assurances, avd Guarantee 
business; and confers upon Insurers great facilities and adval- 
tages, coupled with pericct security. 








Special and pec uliar features have been adopted, in order to ret 
der the Company's Policies additionally valuable as securities, and 
to offer to the iusured meaus whereby their Policies may be saved 
from forfeiture, 

Prospectuses, forms of proposals for svongpoucaneees and red 
inturmation, y be obtained of Une Boerety & 
Agents; or to the Seerctary, at 7, Waterloo-p' Loudon, 6, 
to whom 4; plications for agencies in places vot effic vemtly Pepe 
sented may be addressed. 


ACCIDENT 


may be provided a 
RAILWAY 













C. DOUGLAS SINGER, Secretary. 


‘S OF ALL KINDS, AND 


FROM ANY CAUSE, 
st of 34. to the 


st by an Annual Paymen 
COMPANY, 


again 
fy ASSENGERS ASSURANCE 
Accident, or GL weekly for 








which secures 1000/, at death by 
iujury. 
NO EXTRA PREMIUM FOR VOLUNTEERS 
One Person in every Twelve insured is injured yearly by 
ACCIDE} 


75,0001 has been already paid as C 70mur ENSATION 
For furthe ; information apply to the Provincial Agents 
Raiway Stations, or at the Head Uilice, 64, Cornhill (late 
Broad Street) 
Annual ‘become, 40.0001 





Pa 


CAPITAL ONE MILLION 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secret, 


64, Cornhill, E.C. January,!sel. 


ppePosi a 


ASSURANCE, AND 
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‘Aelia ana 


13, Great MARLBOROUGH-STREET. 
HURST AND BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


Y IV. and MARIE DE MEDICI; 
Il. of The History of the Reign of 
forming Ly. feos Original and Authentic Sources. 
ay FREER. 2 vols., with portraits, 21s. 


saUNTER THROUGH the WEST- 


A END. By LEIGH HUNT. 1 vol, 10s, 6d. 


yOTHING NEW. By the Author of 
“John Halifax, Gentleman.” Illustrated by J. E. 
ARA. Price 5s., bound. Forming the 
New Volume of Hurst and Blackett’s Standard 
Library for July. 
THE NEW NOVELS. 


{NDER THE SPELL. By the Author 


of “Grandmother's Money.” 3 vols. 


MEL 5 OET’S INNE 

50x” Pe m EE. Author oRER 
Bendixen.” 3 vols. 

PAUL FOSTER’S DAUGHTER. By 


DUTTON COOK. 3 vols. [Next week. 


YEW y VOLUME OF DODSLEY’S AND RIVINGTONS’ 
ANNUAL REGISTER. 
Now ready, in 8vo, price 18s. 
HE ANNUAL REGISTER; or, a 


View of the History and Politics of the YEAR 


Bin¥cToNs; Loyeman and Co; Hamrrton and Co. ; 
Surnis and Co.; Houtston and W eae 3 Cows and 
@o.; J. Cares; Suirn, _—— and Co.; E. Bumeus; J. 
Water; J. Tuomas; L. Boorn; A. CLeaven; Urnam 
aod Beet; Beer and Daipy; Wiis and SoTuenan; 
foxens and Busu; W, Hearn; J. Toovey; and J. 
WRELDON. 

‘ Price One Shilling, 


ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. Edited 
by DAVID MASSON. No. XXI1. for JULY, 1861, 
CONTENTS: 
L—Ma. Bucke’s Docrrine As To Tike Scorcn 
ano THEIR Hisrory. By the Eprror. 
IL—Tom Brown ar Oxrorp. By the Author 
of “Tom Brown's Scnooi-Days.” Con- 
clasion 
IL—Tux New Inp1Ax Bupcer: A Few Hints 
as to Men and Things. By J. M. LupLow. 
IV.—Tue Royau Acapemy Exuinrrion. 
V.—Ravensnor. By Henny Ki®estey, Au- 
thor of “Grorrry Hamiyy.” Chaps. 
XXII. to XXV. 
Vi—Tue Oxtenrau Peart. By E. C. Orre. 
Vi.—Tug Bounparizs or Science: A Second 


Dialogue. 
Vill.—Tue Lost Porrry or 
RKicnarp GARNett. 
IX—Recottectrions or Cayour's Last De- 
BATE. 
‘ Volumes [. Il. and III. are now ready, handsomely 
bound in cloth, price 7s. 6d. each. 
Macumian and Co., Cambridge; and 25, Henrietta- 
street, Covent-garden, London. Sold by all Book- 
sellers, Newsmen, and at all the Railway Stations. 


HE BRITISH QUARTERLY 
REVIEW, No. 67, price 6s., July 1. 
CONTENTS : 
1, Tuk Vocation or THE Cuuren. 
2 Scutevswig — Tue Danisu-GermMan QueEs- 
TION. 
3. Revo.urions in Encuisu History. 
4. Fuowrr-Lire. 
5. THe Manniace Law or Great Brrrars. 
6. Hevps’s Sranisu Conquest IN AMERICA. 
7. Tae GovernMENT Macuine. 
& Tue Civi, Wak in Aminica. 
9% NationaL Epucation. 
1. Counr Cavour. 
lL. Eptroeve. 
London: Jackson, WALForD, and Hopper, 18, St. 
Pant's-chure chyard; and SimpKin, MAxs#aus, and Co., 
Stationer's-hali-court. 


—_— 


Saprno. By 


On Jaly ist, will be published, 
HE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 
NEW SERIES. 
No. XXXIX. JULY, 1861. 
CONTENTS : 
L Tae Lire axnp Lerrers or ScuLerer- 
MACHER. 
IL Tut Saumon Fisuentes or ENGLAND AND 
WALEs. 
IL Tax Crrrican Tutory anp Wririncs or 
H. Tarne. 
IV. Mr. Mitt on Representative Govery- 
MENT. 
V. Tue Countess or ALBANY. 
il, Equarortan Arica, AND ITs INWABITANTS. 
Il. Mx. Buckix’s Hisrony or C1ViLizaTION IN 
ENGLAND. 
Vill. Cunisrian Cr EEDS, AND THEIR DEFENDERS. 
TEMPORARY LiTeRATU kE:—1l. Theology and Philo- 
ao apy. —2. iiss Scetielogy, and ‘Travels. —3. 
Seence, 4. ‘distory and bwssTaphy. — 5. Belles 
Lettres. 
Vendon: Georce Manxwanrxe (Successor to John 
Chapman), 8, King William-street, Strand. 
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Now Ready, 


THE CORNHII 


1L MAGAZINE, 


No. 19 (for July), price One Surtsiwe, with Two Illustrations. 


CONTENTS. 


Tae Apventrres oF Puriir oN ns WAY THRovcH THE Wortp. (With an Illustration. ¥ 


Chapter XV. —SaMArrrans. 
xX 


XVL—Iy warcu Pur suows us Merrie. 


Tue Srupy or Hisrory.—l. 
Tue SALMON AND rts GrowrH. 


Mippie-Ciass AND Primary Epucation in EncLanp—Past anp Present. 


Tuk WronG Sipe or THE STurr. 
A Sratre Dinner. 
Foop—WHaAT IT DOES. 


(With an Lilustration.) 


Prospects OF THE INTERNATIONAL Exntpitton oy 1862. 





A CuMBERLAND Mare’s Nest. 
AGNEs OF SORRENTO. 


Chapter VII.—Tne Convent. 


»  VIIL—Tar Cavauier. 


ROUNDABOUT PAPERS. 


London: SMITH, ELDE 


HE 


FORB 


CONTENTS. 
os Retrospect. VILL. The State of Lunacy 
The Vacation in Scotiand. 
ir On Analytical and 1X. The Road Murder | 
Synthetical Judg- Psychologically 
ments. By C. M. considered. 
Ingleby, LL.D, X. Miscellanea Medica. 
Ill. The Turk sh Bath. XI. Cottage Asylums. By 
1V. The Amenities of W.A. F. Browne. 
Statistics XII. Medical Gossip. 
V. Who is a Doctor? XIIL. Literary Gossip and 
Vi. The Ghee! Question. Record. 
By J. Munday, Foreign Medico-Psy- 
M.D., of Moravia. chological Litera- 
VII. Three Thousand a ture. 
Year: a Soliloquy. The Lunacy Act ol 
Seotiund. 
London: Joun W. Davies, 54, Princes-street, 
Leicester-square. 
Now Publishing, 
4 hee TS for PRIESTS and PEOPLE, 
By VARIOUS WRITERS. 
The Following are now Ready; 
No.l = =RELIGIO LAICL 
By THOMAS HUGHES, Author of “Tom 
Brown's School Days.” Price One Shilling. | 
No. If. THE MOTE AND THE BEAM: i 
MAN'S LESSONS FROM THE 
PANIC. 
By the Rev. F. D. MAURICE, Incumbent of 
St. Peter's, St. Marylebone. Price One 
Shilling 
No Tl TH facta AS A FACT AND AS A 
THEC 
By the Rev. FRANCIS GARDEN, Sub-Dean of 
the Chapel Royal. Price One Shilling. 
No. TV. THE SIGNS OF THE KINGDOM OF TIEA-| 


July 1, No. IIL., maine Su. 64., 7 
MEDICAL CRITIC AND 


JOURNAL. Edited by 
D.C.L. Oxon, 


PSYCHOLOGICAL 
ES WINSLOW, M.D., 





VEN: AN APPEAL 
THE QUESTION OF MIRACLES. 
By the Kev. J. L. DAVIES, Rector of Christ 
Church, St. Marylebone. Price One Shilling 
*,* Others are in preparation. 


MacmILian and Co, Cambridge: and 23, Henrietta- 
street, Covent- gurden, Lon mdon. 


oa REVIEW. 


Ill. 
IV. 
Vv 
VI. 
VIL. 
VILL. 
IX. 
xX 


XL 


Il. 


Ill. 
IV. 


V. 
Vi. 


VIL. 
Vill. 
ix. 
X. 


This day, price 6s., a 


No. XXV. 
CONTENTS : 

Licur AND Sunuicur. 

Tar Easterns Cuunca: 
Furure. 

Tue Iwrenior or Buarrisu Norrn America. 

Lory MacauLay's Hisrory of ENGLAND. 

Porson. 

Martin Cuvzz_ewir. 

Tue Civit Wak in AMERICA. 

Op Loxpon 

Winnram Perr. 

Tus Lare Count Cavour. 

Books or THE Quanten SvrTaBLe ror 
R&ADING SOCIETIES. 
Cuarman and Haut, 193, Piccadilly. 


ENTLEY’S MISCELLANY, — 
The JULY Namber (now ready) contains 
THE CONSTABLE OF THE TOWER 

By WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH. 

s00K IL1.—Ptot anv CounrEerPLor. 
Chapter I. to IX. 

Crooxepv Usace; or, Tue ApVvENTURES 
or Lorn Lonior. By DupLey CosTELLo. 
Cuars. XVI. anp XVIII. 

Crime in France. By Frepertck Mar- 
SHALL. 

Tue Work-emu's Howmay. 
CARPENTER. 

CONTINENTAL REVOLUTIONS, 

Tue TaAmMinc or THe lPyrnorrss: or, 
Beatrice Buovitie’s Revence. by 
Oulpa. 

Count Cavour. 

Town Axp Country. By Monxxsnoop. 

Mens. or AN Unrkrortep Meerine 

Sranisu Raitways. 


vs PAST AND ITs 


By J. E. 


wgnden: Cuarman and Hct, 193, Piccadilly. 


No. 14.—SMALL- 








| London: 


TO SCRIPTURE ON | 


Breer CHRONICLE. 
R, and CO., 65, Cornhill. 


] LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 
for JULY, 1861. No. DXLIX. Price 2a. 6d. 
CONTENTS : 

Hoox’s Arcusisnors or CANTERBURY. 
| JupictaL Puzzies.—Spencer Cowrer's Case. 
Tue FAREWELL or THE SEAL. 
| Heanas SINCLAIR: AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. — 
| Parr XVIL. 
| Tue Book-HunTer AGAIN. 
| Tue ORLEANS MANIFESTO. 
| Tue BArBarisms or CIVILISATION. 
| Tne Demise or THE LypIAN ARMY. 
Tue Epic or tne Bupcer 
Tue Disnurrion or THE Union. 
Wiiuiam Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London, 


paaceee MAGAZINE for JULY, 
2s. 64., 


| CorTarns 
William Pitt. ida Conway.—A Tale. By 
Good for Nothing; or, All 


M. C. Chapters XX1. 
Down Hill, By the Author —XAIL. 
of “ Digby Grand,” — Savings Banks in con- 
Interpreter,” &c. nexion with the Post- 
Chapters XXVI1, XxIX, Office 
Ancient Law. Petrarch and his Times. 
The Sphynx. A Discourse | Saint Saturday 
on the Impotence of | Chronicle of Current His- 
History. By Shirley. tory. 
} Catullus 











Parker, Sov, and Boury, West Strand, W.C. 


By N’S NEW MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE. Edited by W. HARRISON ALNS- 
WORTH, Esq. 
Coyxruents ror JULY. No. CCOCLXXXVIL 
I. Tue Eanvy Years or Prrr. 
IL. Noxru anp Sours. 
lil. Easr Lynne. By rue Aurnor or “ Asn- 
Ley.” Parr XLX. 
IV. Panis in rvs Cynican Asprcrs. 
V. Marcarer, Ducuess or Newcastie. By 
Sin NATHANIEL. 
VL Wuy iw Sue an Ocp Mam? By Mars. 
Busasy. Parr IL 
VII. Inisa Farry Lore, 
VILL. Geanvitue pe Viens. A Tae or THE 
Day. 
IX. Love's Tricotor. By W. Cuaries Kent, 
X. Essays or A Tuinker. No. L 
XL. Movenn Frencu Hisrortans. 
Cuarman and Haut, 193, Piccadilly. 
*,* Sold by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 


Just published, No. IL, price 2s. 64., 
HE MUSEUM. A Quarterly Magazine 


of Education, Literature, and Science. 


1. Barly Scottish University Education. 
CIPAL TULLOeR. 
ll, Principles of Method in the Teaching of Languages. 
By James Ciype, LL.D. 
The Keport of the Education Commissioners. By 
the Kev. H. G. Roninson, Canon of York. 
IV. Reciprocal Naturalization. by James Lonitmn, 
Jun., M.A., F.RSB. 
V. Pestalorsi and De Fellenberg. 
PF RGS, 
Vi. Heeniag Schools. Vy C. A. Laurin. 
VII. On the Kesults of ovr Improved Systems of Educa- 
tion, By T. Tare, ¥.RLA.S, 
VIII. The Late Dr. Donaldson. By A.W. Wann, Pellow 
of St. Peter's College, Cambridge. 
1X. Aducation through the Senses. by Joun Bnown, 
M.D., FBS 
X. Sennacherib and Herwkiah, a Translation from en 
Assyrian Inscription. by es Kev. Dr. Hiexs. 
Xl, Iphigenia in Tauris: Notes and Bmendations, By 
Vrofessor Newmay, London. 
X11. Reviews: 
1. Watson's Life of Porson, 2, Life of Edward 
borbes, 
XIII. Notices of Books 
XIV. Current Literature, 
XV. Hetrospect of the Quarter >-— 
i, Educational Societies. 2. National Edu- 
cation. 4. Intelligence. 4. Foreign Notes. 5. 
Notes in Science. 6 Appointments, 
XVI. Notes and Queries. 
Postscript: On the Scottish Education Bit, 
Edinburgh: James Gorpor, 51, Hanover-street; 
London: kpwarp Staxronp, 6, Charing-cross. Du 
W. Koperrsoy, 23, Upper Sackville-strevt, 


By Prm- 


By Jaares TILLBARD, 
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DINBURGH REVIEW. No. CCXXXI. 


ApVERTISEMBNTS intended for insertion are re- 


ested to be forwarded to the Publishers immediately. 


be . 
Tovanvscnnet and Britis cannot be received later 


than SATURDAY NEXT. 
London: Loneman and Co., 39, Paternoster-row. 


~ Just published, in feap. 8vo, price 4s. 6d. cloth, 

HE POETIC 
POEMS. By JAMES ELLIS CARTWRIGHT. 

London: Lonemay, Green, and Co., Paternoster-row. 








NEW WORK BY CUTHBERT BEDE. 


On Friday next will be published, in 2 vols. post 8vo, | 


with 3 Maps, 8 Chromo-lithographs, and numerous 


‘oodeuts from Drawings by the Author, 
LENCREGGAN ; or, a Highland Home 
in Cantire. By CUTHBERT BEDE. 
London: Loneman, Green, Loncman, and Rorerts. 
~~ PROFESSOR MAX MULLER’S LECTURES ON 
LANGUAGE, 
On Thursday, July 11, will be published, in 8vo, 
ECTURES on the SCIENCE of LAN- 
4 GUAGE, delivered at the Royal Institution of 
Great Britain in May and June, 1861. By MAX MUL- 
LER, M.A., Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford. 
London: Loneman, GREEN, Loneman, and Roperts. 
O TOURISTS.—BLACK’S GUIDE 
BOOKS and TRAVELLING MAPS—Last Edi- 
tions—will be found to contain all the most recent and 
useful information for travelling in this country. 
London: SarrH and Soy, 135, Strand, and Sold by all 
Booksellers. 


18mo, cloth, 4s. 6d., roan, 5s., 


UCHANAN’S (W. M.) TECHNOLO- 
GICAL DICTIONARY, explaining the terms of 
THE ARTS, SCIENCES, LITERATURE, PROFES- 
SIONS and TRADES. 
London: Wiit1am Teee, Pancras-lane, Queen-street, 
Cheapside 








Foolscap Svo, cloth, Is. 6d., 


JESARIS (C. JULIT) COMMENTARI- 
ORUM DE BELLO GALLICO, LIB. I. [V., with 
Notes explanatory of the Text, by the Rev. J. R. 
MAJOR, M.A., F.S.A, 
London: Witxt1AM Teac, Pancras-lane, Queen-street, 
Cheapside. 


Now ready, post 8vo, cloth, price 12s. 6d. 


rNUE SIGNS AND DISEASES OF 
PREGNANCY. By T. H. TANNER, M.D., F.L.S., 

Assistant Physician for the Diseases of Women and 

Children to King’s College Hospital, ete. 
London: Henry Rensuaw, 356, Strand. 


Thies day is published, price Is. 6d., 


FEW WORDS ON CRITICISM: 
Being an Examination of the Article in the 
“Saturday Review" of April 20, 1861, upon Dr. Whe- 
well's “ Platonic Dialogues for English Keaders.” By 
JOHN GROTE, B.D., Professor of Mora! Philosophy in 
the University of Cambridge. 
MACMILLAN and Co, Cambridge: and 23, Henrietta- 
street, Covent-garden, London. 


NTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 
1862.—THE TRADES OF THE UNITED KING- 
DOM, classified in the Order in which Exhibitors’ Pro- 
ductions will be exhibited. To be had of all Book- 
sellers, and at 454, West Strand, W.C. Price Is. 








This cay is published, post 8vo, 7s., 


ETTERS FROM ABROAD, from a 
4 Physician in Search of Health. By WILLIAM 
BULLAR, M.D. 
Joun Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 


8vo, with 8 coloured plates and 24 woodcuts, 2Is., 


ATHERINGS of a NATURALIST in 
AUSTRALASIA: being Observations princi- 

pally on the Animal and Vegetable Productions of New 
South Wales, New Zealand, and some of the Austral 
Islands. By GEORGE BENNETT, M.D., F.LS., F.Z.S, 
Joun Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 


On July Ist, part IIT. of a Re-issue of 


NOWERBY’S BRITISH WILD 
FLOWERS. To be completed in 20 Monthly 3s, 
Parts, each containing on 4 Plates 80 Coloured Figures, 
and Descriptions, The entire Work will contain 1,600 
Coloured Figures, and form one volume Svo 
Joun Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 


OUSE DOGS and SPORTING DOGS: 
their Points, Breeds, Management, and Dis- 
eases, By JOHN MEYRICK. Feap &vo, 3s. 6d. 

“Mr. Meyrick’s book, then, we strongly recommend 
to the sportsman, and to the dog-fanciers of both 
sexes, promising them that they will find in it what- 
ever is indispensable to the selection, multiplication, 
and care of the dog; in short, a little canine encyclo- 
peedia.”— Examiner, April 15, 1861. 

Joun Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 
This day is published, 2 vols. ‘8vo, 1. 1s. 6d., ~ 
SSAYS AND OBSERVATIONS on 
Natural History, Anatomy, Physiology, Psycho- 
logy, and Geology. By JOHN HUNTER, F.R.S. Being 
his Posthumous Papers on those subjects, arranged and 
revised, with Notes, by RICHARD OWEN, FiR.S., 
D.C.L,, Superintendent of the Natural History Depart- 
ment, British Museum, &c. &c. 
Joun Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 


SPIRIT, and other 


WM. H. ALLEN & CO’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


This day is published, in two vols. 8vo, price 26s., 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF MISS 


CORNELIA KNIGHT, Lady Companion to the 
Princess Charlotte of Wales, with Extracts from 
| her Journals and Anecdote Books. 
“Of the popularity of these volumes, on account of 

their historical as well as gossiping merits, there can 
| be no doubt whatever.”—Athenwum, June 8. 
| “We can heartily recommend the entire work to our 

readers as one of the most curious and authentic dis- 
| closures of state affairs in this country, and one of the 
| most interesting and graphic journals of travel which 
the literary world has for a long time been called upon 
to notice.”"—/ress, June 2 
“These volumes will be read in every eountry seat, 
| at every watering place, this autumn. ‘they are fresh; 
| full of most attractive anecdotes and interesting revela- 
{ tions.” — Weekly Newspaper, June 18. 


'THE RUSSIANS AT HOME. Un. 


political Sketches. Showing what Newspapers 
they read, what Theatres they frequent, and how 
they Eat, Drink, and Enjoy themselves ; with other 
matters relating chiefly to Literature and Music, 
and Places of Historical and Religious Interest in 
and about Moscow. By SUTHERLAND EDWARDS, 
Second edition, post 8vo, with illustrations, 10s. 6d, 

“Full of useful information and sensible comment.” 
—Globe, June 1. 

“A book that we can sincerely recommen‘, not only 
to those desirous of abundant and re'iable information 
respecting the social economy of the Russian people, 
but to those who seek an entertaining volume that may 
be perused in any part with both profit end amuse- 
ment,”—E£dinburgh Evening Courant, March 26, 

“Not only one of the most amusing books that we 
have read for a long time, but also the best and most 
reliable account of Russian life and manners which has 
hitherto been given to the public.”—ASpectator, Feb- 


ruary 25. 
QUENCES. An Attempt to Investigate the Origin, 
Nature, Extent, and Results of Moral Evil. By the 
Rev. HENRY CHRISTMAS, M.A., F.R.S. Post 8vo, 
cloth, 6s. 6d. 
“We recommend all inquirers into this subject a care- 
ful perusal of this volume.”—Dorset County Chronicle, 


HISTORY OF CHESS, from the TIME 


of the Invention of the Game in India, till the 
period of its Establishment in Western and Central 
Europe. By DUNCAN FORBES, LL.D. 8yo, 
cloth, 15s. 
“This volume will be a welcome addition to the 
library of every lover of the noble game of chess.”— 
Herald. 


INDIAN ARMY and CIVIL SERVICE 


LIST, July 1, 1861, issued by order of the Secretary 
of State for India, is now ready, price 6s., or by 
post, 6s. 4d. 


THORNTON'S HISTORY OF INDIA; 


containing a copious Glossary of Indian Terms, 
and a complete Chronological Index of Events, to 
aid the aspirant for public examinations. In one 
closely-printed 8vo vol., price lés. 


THORNTON’S HISTORY OF INDIA 


(Library Edition). Illustrated by Maps, showing 
the British Possessions at various periods. Mr. 
Thornton is master of a style of great perspicuity 
and vigour, always interesting, and frequently 
rising into eloquence. His power of painting cha- 
racter and of bringing before the eye of the reader 
the events which he relates is remarkable, and if 
the knowledge of India can be made popular we 
should say his is the pen to effect it. In 6 vols. 8vo, 
price 2. 8s, 


THORNTON'S GAZETTEER of INDIA. 
Compiled chiefly from the Records at the India 
office. With Notes, Marginal References, and Map. 
In 4 vols. 8vo, with Map, price 2U. 16s. 


THORNTON'S GAZETTEER of INDIA. 


In one closely printed 8vo volume, price 1/. Is. 
J } 


COURSE OF ELEMENTARY 


{ 
MATHEMATICS (Pure and Applied) to meet the 
Requirements of ‘ andidates for Examination for 
Army and Civil Service Appointment, as also for the | 
| 
| 
| 





» 
“- 








A 


Instruction of Mathematical Students generally, Ry 
J. R. YOUNG, formerly Professor of Mathematics in 
Belfast College, In 8vo, cloth, pp. 648, price 12s. 


ILLUSTRATED HORSE DOCTOR: 


being an accurate and detailed Account, accom- | 
panied by more than 400 Pictorial Representations, | 
characteristic of the various Diseases to which the | 
Equine Race are subjected; with all the requi- | 
site Prescriptions, written in plain English. By | 
EDWARD MAYHEW, M.R.C.V.S. 8vo, cloth, price | 
18s. A book which should be in the possession of | 
all who keep horses. | 

| 

| 

' 


ELEMENTS OF GUNNERY: con- 


taining Definitions of Matter, Motion, Weight, &c. 
—Rotation of Projectiles —Penetrations of Shots 
on various Substances—Gunpowder—Ordnance— 
Descriptions of Guns, Carriages, Draught —Manu- 
facture and Use of Ammunition—Management of 
Guns—Rifles—Revolvers, &c - Descriptive Plates 
and Cuts. By JOHN T. HYDE, M.A., Professor of 
Artillery, Royal Military College, Addiscombe. This | 
work forms Part 2 of the Seventh Edition of | 
*“ Straith’s Fortifications.” Royal 8vo, cloth, price 
128. 








London: WM. H. ALLEN & CO., 7, Teadenh.'!-etre 











Lonpom: Printed by ALrrep EpMunp Gattowary, of No. 1 Wellington-street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlese x, at Noa. 9 and 10, 
Beaufort-buildings, Strand; and published by him at the “ Spexcraron” Office, No. 1, Welling-on-street Strand, aforesaid, 





ee 
SUMMER Tours, 
MURRAY’S 
HANDBOOKS FOR ENGLAND 


a 
The following are now ready : 


ANDBOOK OF MODERN LONDON 
co’ > Gui ad ict ; ! 
seine te 


“Without a rival for intelligence and accuracy.” 


Times. 
JANDBOOK FOR KENT uw 
I SUSSEX. Map. POR KENT AND 


IIT. 


NDBOOK FOR SURREY, 


} 
AND THE ISLE OF WIGHT. TANTS, 


Map. Post fvo 


I A 


7s. 6d. 


Iv, 
Anes FOR BERKS, BUCKS 
AND OXFORDSHIRE, with a full deserion 
of the University and City of Oxford, and the pion 
of the Thames to Maidenhead an 
Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


FH NbB00K FOR DEVON 4xp 


CORNWALL. Maps. Post 8vo, 7s, 6d, 
H‘ 


I 


\ Descent 
1 Windsor. Map. 


vi 
NDBOOK FOR WILTS, DORs 


AND SOMERSET. Map. Post Svo, 


ET, 
7s. 6d, 
Vil. 


ANDBOOK FOR SOUTH WALEs. 


Map. Post Svo. 5s. 6d. 

vill. 
I ANDBOOK FOR THE CATHR. 
DRALS OF WINCHESTER, SALISBURY, 


EXETER, WELLS, ROCHESTER, CANTERBURY, and 
CHICHESTER. With 200 Llustrations, 2 vols, Post 
8vo. 24s. 

““Mr Murray has succeeded in identifying his coun- 
trymen all the world over. Into every nook which an 
Englishman can penetrate he carries his Red Hand- 
book. He trusts to his Murray as he would trust to 
his razor, because it is thoroughly English and relia 
ble; and for his history, hotels, exchanges, scenery, 
for the clue to his route and his comfort by the way, 
the Red Handbook is his ‘ Guide, philosopher, and 


Sriend,’ ”—Times, 


Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 
de NBW EDITION (TENTH THOU. 
SAND) of MR. DU CHATLLU’S ADVENTURES 
IN EQUATORIAL AFRICA is NOW READY, 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 
TINUE QUARTERLY KEVIEW, No, 
CCXIX. ADVERTISEMENTS forthe fortheom- 
ing Number must be forwarded to the Publishers by 
the 6th, and BILLS for insertion by the 8th of July. 
50, Albemarle-street, London, June 21, 1861, 
This day is published, price 7s. 64., 
THE FOURTH VOLUME 
oF 


QO N C E A WEE XK. 
Handsomely bound in cloth, and illustrated 
with many Engravings on Wood. Also 
PART 24, containing Six numbers, and price Is. 6d, 
London: ErapsBury and Evans, 11, Bouverie-street, 
Fleet-street, E.C. 


This day is published, price 2s. 6d., Part XXX. of 


TPHE ENGLISH CYCLOPADIA OF 

ARTS AND SCIENCES. Being the FOURTH 
DIVISION of the ENGLISH CYCLOPEDIA, Con- 
ducted by CHARLES KNIGHT, 

*,* Vols. I. to VII. are published, price 12s. each; 
Vol. VIIL, completing the entire Cyclopedia, will be 
published in September. 

London: Brapeury and Evans, 11, Bouverie-street, 

Fleet-street, E.C. 

BOHN’S ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY FOR JULY. 
\ ILTON’S POETICAL WORKS, with 
1 a Memoir and Critical Remarks by JAMES 
MONTGOMERY, an Index to Paradise Lost, Todd's 
Verbal Index to all the poems, and a selection of ex- 
planatory Notes. [llustrated with 120 wood engravings 
by Thompson, Williams, 0, Smith, and Linton, from 
drawings by W. Harvey. In two volumes. Vol. IL 
containing Paradise Regained, and other Poems; with 
Verbal Index extending to 166 pages. Post 5v0, 
cloth. 5s. 

Henry G. Bouy, York-street, Covent Garden, 
London, W.C. 


BOHN’S ENGLISH GENTLEMAN'S LIBRARY 
FOR JULY. 

Handsomely printed in demy 8vo, and illustrated with 
portraits and plates, at 9s. per volume, 
TINUE ENTIRE CORRESPONDENCE 
J OF HORACE WALPOLE, with the Prefaces of 
Mr. Croker, Lord Dover, and others, the Notes of all 
previous Editors, nd additional Notes by PETER 
CUNNINGHAM, I) ‘strated with namerous fine por 
traits engraved op e pel. To be npieted ia ¥ Fou 


Vol. V. 
Heney G. Bows a | street. Coron’ Caled 
lAf P W.C 


a — 


Sasurday, June 29th, 1861. 
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